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ABSTRACT 

Researchers at Columbia University's Center for Adult 
Education, using a survey questionnaire delineating a comprehensive 
range of program areas and specific activities within each area, 
determined priorities for Adult Basic Education (ABE) Special 
Projects. The instrument sought the needs and preferences of those 
most directly involved in carrying out Title III ABE programs: 
teachers; local. State and regional program directors; staff 
development directors; and selected professors of adult education. 
The data obtained from several national surveys utilizing this 
instrument is presented and analyzed in the document. Highest 
priority items are identified for all groups of respondents; cross 
tabulations determine priorities of given subpopulations and the 
significance of differences among subpopulations. Sample groups are 
compared (e.g.. State versus local directors), as are the priorities 
of directors from different regions and program type. Clusters of 
priorities are determined for certain subgroups, correlation matrices 
established, and correlated priorities determined for the- highest 
priority items. The analysis was undertaken to suggest special 
projects that could be designed to meet a number of high priority 
needs simultaneously. (AJ) 
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INTRODUCTION AND METHODOLOGY- 



The Adult Education Act of 1966 (Title III, Sec. 309(b), Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act) provides for the use of dis- 
cretionary funds by the U.S. Office of Education for Special Experi- 
mental Demonstration Projects which "involve the use of innovative 
methods, systems, materials or programs . . . or involve a compre- 
hensive or coordinated approach to the problems of persons with basic 
educational deficiencies." In 1972 grants of nearly six million 
dollars supported forty-one Special Projects in adult basic education 
(ABE) undertaken by public school systems, universities, and other 
private organizations. These grants were distributed among four 
program priority categories: urban, rural migrant, special popula- 
tion, and resource development. As indicated in Volume II of this 
study. Special Projects have included: (l) experimental development 
of instructional and delivery systems; (2) development and demonstra- 
tion of improved program practices and products; (3) development pro- 
jects to meet the needs of selected local programs; (k) studies of the 
disadvantaged learner and ABE's target population; and (5) policy 
planning studies. In the past there has been no systematic way to 
gear priority-setting in the allocation of 309(b) funds. to the ex- 
pressed needs of those who bear ti?e most direct responsibility for 
program operation on local, state, and regional levels. 
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Purpose of the Study 

Researchers at the Center for Adult Education undertook to design 
and demonstrate the use of a strategy for determining priorities for 
Special Projects. This strategy was based upon the expressed needs 
and preferences of those most directly involved in carrying out 
Title III ABE programs: the teachers, local program directors, state 
directors, regional program officers, regional staff development pro- 
ject directors, and 309(h) Special Project directors, as well as 
selected professors of adult education directly involved in ABE pro- 
grams. This work was undertaken in 1973* 

The strategy involved the delineation of a comprehensive range 
of program areas and of specific program activities within each area. 
Tliese were embodied in an ABE Priorities Survey Questionnaire, with 
different versions appropriate to different groups of ABE practi- 
tioners. For each program area, respondents from each professional 
group could indicate the degree of priority they assigned to experi- 
mental and demonstration efforts designed to improve implementation 
of specific program activities. Each respondent was asked to reply, 
not in a theoretical way, but in terms of his own program. 

To supplement the highly specific, operations-oriented data 
derived from the several national surveys utilizing this instrument, 
a Consultant's Workshop on National Priorities for Demonstration and 
Experimentation in Adult Basic Education was conducted at Columbia 
University on June 8, 1973- A distinguished and broadly representa- 
tive group of 20 consultants met to consider the broad questions of 
national, research, policy, and planning dimensions of ABE and their 
implications for experimental and demonstration projects. 
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Questionnaire Dec^lgn 

The Center for Adult Education's last three years of comprehen- 
sive, national program analyses of the national ABE effort provided 
important data for identifying major program areas - needs, problems, 
and coticerns. The Center's experience included field studies in more 
than ^0 programs across the country, several national questionnaire 
survey analyses, regional workshops for directors, and the production 
of a program evaluation guide .-^ 

We were able to identify seven major program areas requiring 
important decision-making by directors and planners: recruitment, 
in-service education, instruction, instructional materials, program 
management, counseling, and collaboration with other agencies. For 
ABE teachers, we identified seven areas of possible decision-making 
as well: recruitment, ifi-service education, instruction, instructional 
materials, use of paraprofessionals, counseling, and learning labora- 
tories. These critical areas. of decision-making became sections of 
a fifteen-page questionnaire for directors and a foxirteen-page 
questionnaire for teachers. (See Appendix II) 

In the area of Target Groups ^ for example, each local director 
was asked to indicate the "priority of need" for his program for pro- 
jects which would find or demonstrate more effective ways ,to reach 
and educate sixteen possible target groups (e.g.. Blacks, rural adults. 



*Alan B. Knox, Jack D. Mezirow, Gordon G. Darkenwald, and Harold Beder. 
An Evaluation Guide for Adult Basic Education Programs . Washington, 
D.C. : U.S. Government Printing Office, 197^. 
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least literate, etc.). Priorities were ranked as: Not Applicable, 
Low, Medium, High, and Highest. In addition, each director was in- 
structed to indicate the one of the sixteen target groups which he 
would rate as TOP Priority. The same format was used to rate 20 
Selected Practices (provision for child care facilities, co-sponsored 
classes, employment of paraprofessionals, employment of full-time 
staff, etc.); 2U Program Management Concerns (develop interagency 
referrals, use PPBS, coordinate with other ABE programs, etc.); 
21 items on Rocruitmeiil; 25 items on In-Service Education; 25 items 
on Instruction; and 19 items on Instructional Materials. Directors 
were also asked to answer ?!; questions pertaining to themselves and 
their programs. 

Teachers were similarly asked about U5 items relating to 
Instruction. Each teacher was required to indicate the "priority of 
need" he/she feels for projects which would find or demonstrate more 
effective ways for teachers to, for example: diagnose student 
learning needs, orient new students to program, minimize disruption 
due to contSmuous enrollment of new students, etc. There were also 
56 items to be rated pertaining to In-Service Education, 15 on 
Counseling, 31 on Instructional Materials, 10 items on Paraprofes- 
sionals, and 16 on liearniiig Laboratories. 

Survey Population 
The names of local Title III program directors were obtained from 
the office of each of the state directors of ABE of the continental 
United States. One half of the directors in each state received a 
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copy of the ABE priorities survey. (The other half of the directors 
received a Center survey instrument . concerning the adoption and dis- 
semination of innovative practices and products, the results of vhich 
are reported in Volume II of this report.) Approximately 1,200 local 
ABE directors received the survey instrument, and two follow-up re- 
minders were mailed as required. Responses were received from 776 
(65^) of the directors. 

Detailed information on the response rate is presented in 
Appendix II. Two main points are presented here. First, the lists 
of local directors received from the state offices, varied in quality. 
Some were more current thun others; some listed only Title III pro- 
grams in the state; some included directors of other adult education 
programs funded through the state office without differentiation. 
Wliere the latter 'was the case, response rates were lower because in- 
dividuals who received a questionnaire were not ABE personnel. 
Second, the names of state ABE directors were secured from the Bureau 
of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education (BAVTE), U.S. Office of 
Education. Questionnaires were sent to all directors and 37 of k8 
(77%) state directors in the continental United States responded. 
Each of the ten Regional Program Officers and ten Regional Staff 
Development directors were polled. Eight RPO's and seven Staff 
Development directors responded. 

The nameis of 309(h) Project directors for the years of 1970, 
1971, and 197s derived from records made available by BAVTE. In many 
cases, these projects were no longer in existence, and their staffs 
had scattered. However, of 93 Special Experimental or Demonstration 

er!c 
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Project directors identified, ks (kOfo) responded to the ABE Priori- 
ties Survey, 

The membership list of the Commission of Professors of Adult 
Education was used as the marking list for professors of adult educa- 
tion. Respondents were asked to reply only if they had recently 
worked directly with the Title III program or had other relevant ex- 
perience with adult basic education. Forty-five of I30 (35^) pro- 
fessors who were polled responded. 

A national sample of ABE teachers was obtained by writing to a 
random sample of lO^y of all directors of local Title III programs and 
requesting lists of teachers in their programs. Directors were given 
fclie choice of distributing questionnaires through tfieir program or of 
providing home addresses where questionnaires could be mailed. IV0 
hundred sixty-one directors were sent requests for lists, and I38 re- 
sponded. Using these lists, the teacher version of the ABE priorities 
survey instruments was sent to 1,121 teachers in Title III programs. 
kkS (kofo) of these teachers responded. A detailed breakdown -of the 
teacher sample and teacher response patterns by region and state is 
available in Appendix II. 

Data Analysis 

For all groups surveyed, marginals were run, using both the full 
five-category priority rating (not applicable, low priority, medium 
priority, high priority, highest priority) and a collapsed. scale (not 
applicable, low priority, high priority). Highest priority items 
were identified for all groups of respondents. 



There is an important distinction between HIGH and TOP priority 
as. reported in subsequent chapters. HIGH is a collapsing of two 
categories: High priority and Highest priority. TOP represents the 
one item that the respondent chooses as his single highest priority 
among all items in that prdigram area. 

Cross tabulations were used extensively with the chi-square 
statistics at the .05 level of probability to determine priorities 
of given subpopulations and the significance of differences among 
subpopulations . Sample groups were compared (e.g., state vs. local 
directors), as were the priorities of directors from different regions 
and program type. 

Clusters of priorities were determined for certain subgroups of 
directors and teachers, correlation matrices established, and cor- 
related priorities identified for the highest priority items. The 
analysis was undertaken to suggest Special Projects that ci5uld be 
designed to meet a number of high priority needs simultaneously. 



CHAPTER I 

PRIORITIES OF LOCAL ABE DIRECTORS 

The rollowing summary tables are largely self-explanatory. They 
present the items most frequently designated by local directors as 
HIGH or TOP priority.. This chapter will follow the or^^anization of 
the survey, which was divided into the following sections, each one a 
program area: 

I. General Priorities 
* II. Target Group 

III. Selected Practices 
IV. Program Management 
V. Recruitment 
VI. In-Service Education 
VIT. Instruction 
VIII. Instructional Materials 

A HIGU priority item is included in these summary tables only 

if it has been so designated by at least GO^o of the respondents; the 

arbitrary minimum for the inclusion of a TOP priority item is at least 

12 1/2% (one-eighth of all respondents). It should be remembered 

that "HIGH" is a collapsing of two categories, High priority and 

Highest priority, and that "TOP" represents the one item that the 

respondent chooses as his single highest priority among all items in 

the program area. 

General Priorities 

Table 1 refers to local directors' choices regarding General 
Priorities. Other items surveyed by this section of the questionnaire 
but not meeting the criteria for inclusion in this report can be 
found in the facsimile of the Director Questionnaire, included in 
Appendix II. 



In the General Priorities section, directors were asked to indi- 
cate the "priority of need for your program for projects to find or 
demonstrate more effective practices in each of these program areas . . 
Two program areas were accorded HIGH (High or Highest) priority from 
60^ or more of directors. These were recruitment , with 78.2^ HIGH 
priority ratings, and instruction 3 with 63. k% HIGH ratings. Asked 
to identify the single highest (TOP) priority program area, half 
the respondents indicated recruitment as the TOP priority and about 
one-fifth designated instruction as the TOP priority. 

In responding to individual items in other sections of the 
questionnaire, directors most frequently assigned HIGH priority to 
items in sections concerned with instruction, in-service education, 
and instructional materials. It is interesting to note, however, 
that relatively few items in the section specifically devoted to 
Recruitment got HIGH priority ratings from large numbers of directors. 
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GENERAL PRIORITIES 
LOCAL TITLE III DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 



HEGH 
PRIORITY 
(N ^ 750) 



TOP 
PRIORITY 
(N = U89) 



Recruitment 



78.2 



50.5 



Instruction 



65. U 



19.3 
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Target Group 

Directors were asked to assign priority ratings indicating "the 
priority of need for your program to find or demonstrate more effec- 
tive ways to reach and educate the following . . . . " The intention 
of this question was to go beyond the problem of recruitment to 
identify concern with effectively motivating, retaining, and educa- 
ting specified groups of students. Target populations included ethnic 
(e.g.. Blacks), economic (e.g., unemployed) and residential (e.g., 
rural) groups, with obvious overlap in membership. 

Tlie highest priority target group was' the unemployed ; 67-3 per- 
cent of respondents placed FlIGH priority on finding more effective 
ways to reach and educate this group. Other high priority groups 
designated were: the least literate , rural adults , and welfare recip - 
ients . 

An overriding concern with serving rural adults was dramatized 
by the large numbers of directors who indicated this as their TOP 
priority target group. One-fifth of all directors see this as the 
TOP priority. Among directors with largely rural target populations, 
this concentration of concern is, of course, even greater. Other 
groups which were assigned TOP priority by over one-eighth of direc- 
tors nationally were the least literate and Blacks , with 13% each. 

The unemployed, least literate, and welfare recipients comprise 
the hard core target groups which directors feel they are unsuccess- 
ful in reaching effectively. Directors have as their paramount con- 
cern finding better means of getting these participants into their 
programs, and providing effective educational experiences to help 
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them once there. This finding confirms the earlier national study by 
the Center for Adult Education which revealed that these target groups 
were not represented in ABE programs in proportion to their numbers 
in the population of undereducated adults. 

Table 2 

TARGET GROUPS 
LOCAL TITLE III DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 





HIGH 


TOP 




PRIORITY 


PRIORITY 




(N ^ 750) 


(N = 502) 


Unemployed 


67.3 


_* 


Least Literate 


65.1 


15.3 


Rural Adults 


60. l^ 


20.1 


Welfare Recipients 


59.8 


_* 


Blacks 




Ik. 7 



"^Percentage did not meet minimum criteria for reporting: 60+^ HIGH 
and 12.5-^0 TOP. 

Selected Practices 

Directors were asked to indicate the "priority you would assign 
experimental projects to demonstrate the effectiveness of these 
practices." Twenty practices were included? for a complete list the 
reader should consult Appendix II. Included were such practices as 
the provision of child care facilities, instruction in "coping" skills, 
emphasis on beginning level classes, and the employment of full-time 
recruiters. 
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Three practices were of HIGH priority to over 60^ of directors. 
Concentration on the hardest to reach target groups received the 
greatest proportion of HIGH priority ratings with 70.3fo. This is 
consistent with the priority given to reaching the least literate and 
unemployed in the previous section. Integration of ABE and GED prO " 
grams is of HIGH priority for Gk.^o of directors. This is consistent 
with earlier Center findings that many ABE students have the GED 
diploma as a major objective and place great importance on a high 
school diploma for seeking employment. Provision of vocational 
counseling and job placement services is a HIGH priority for demon- 
stration for G0.9io of the directors. This again is consistent with 
the directors* concern in reaching and retaining the unemployed and 
least literate. 



Table 3 



SELECTED PRACTICES 
LOCAL TITIiE III DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 



HIGH TOP 
PRIORITY PRIORITY 
(N « 750) (n = ^89) 



Concentration on Hardest to Reach 
Target Groups 



70.3 



16.8 



Integration of ABE and GED Programs 



18.2 



Provision of Vocational Counseling 
and Job Placement Services 



60.9 
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Program Management 

This section of the questionnaire contained 23 items pertaining 
to program management. Included were: selection oif competent class- 
room teachers, coordination of Title III with other ABE and related 
programs, and development of counseling services. For a complete list, 
the reader should consult Appendix II, Directors were asked to indi- 
cate the "priority of need for your program to find or demonstrate more 
effective ways" to carry out these program management functions. . 

Four items were of HIGH priority to over 60^ of directors. The 
item most frequently designated as HIGH was: increase community support 
for the ABE program . Seventy-two percent of directors gave this ffIGH 
priority and over lk% singled it out as the TOP priority item in the 
section. Evaluate overall program effectiveness was the second highest 
management item with over 6% HIGH ratings and over 13% of directors 
nominating it as the TOP priority item. Other items receiving large 
proportions of HIGH ratings were: obtain additional resources to supple- 
ment existing funds and involve staff in setting program goals and priorities . 

Table h 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
LOCAL TITLE III DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 

HIGH TOP 
PRIORITY PRIORITY 
(N 715) (N = U73) 

.increase Community Support for the 

. ABE Program 72.8 lU.2 

Evaluate "Overall Program Effectiveness 65.7 13.7 

Obtain Additional Resources to Supple- 
ment Existing F\inds 6I.5 

Involve Staff in Setting Program Goals 

and Priorities 6I.5 _ - 



Recruitment 

There were tvo types of items in the section of the questionnaire 
dealing with recruitment. The first items concerned the process of 
recruitment and, included such items as: evaluate the student recruit- 
ment effort, use paraprofessionals as recruiters, and use television 
and radio spots. The second set of items listed specific target 
groups and paralled the earlier section of the questionnaire devoted 
to target groups. Directors were asked to assign priorities to items 
based on the needs of their own program. 

Four specific target groups and one recruitment process received 
over 60fo HIGH priority ratings. Almost 70fo of . directors place a HIGH 
priority on demoiastrating more effective ways to work through other 
agencies to recruit students . The two highest priority groups for 
recruitment were again the unemployed (7T/o HIGH) and the least literate 
(71% HIGH). These priorities are consistent with those reported earlier. 
Rural adults are a HIGH priority target group for 62^ of directors 
overall (and for 88fo of rural directors). More effective recruitment 
of young males is a HIGH priority for 6lfo of directors. 
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Table 5 

RECRUITMENT 
LOCAL TITLE III DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 

HIGH TOP ■ 

PRIORITY PRIORITY 

(N ^ 750) (N = 1+55) 

Recruit Unemployed 76.5 

Recruit Most Illiterate 71. U 21.5 

Work through Other Agencies to . 
Recruit Students 69.8 

Recruit Rural Adults 61.7 

Recruit Young Males 6p.9 



In-Service Education 

The In-Service Education section contained several different type 
of items concerned with: (l) the process of providing in-service edu- 
cation, (2) alternative format for in-service education, (3) partici- 
pants in in-service education, and (U) content of in-service programs. 

More effective ways to provide in-service education for teachers 
are HIGH for Qofo of the directors. Provision of in-service educa- 
tion for other staff members — paraprofessionals, counselors, and 
supervisors — is not of high priority. More effective use of local 
workshops in in-service education is of HIGH priority for Gk% of direc- 
tors. More effective use of other types of in-service activities, 
e.g., state and regional programs and university courses, are of lower 
priority. 

Five content areas received HIGH priority ratings from over two- 
thirds of directors. The following are the areas in which directors 
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feel the greatest need to provide more effective in-service education 
for ABE teachers: (l) diagnosis of student learning needs (78fo HIGH), 
(2) instructional methods (72*5^ HIGH), (3) evaluation of student achieve- 
ment {6S$ HIGH), (U) adult learning and development (69^ PtEGH), and 
(5) instructional materials (selecting, adapting, and using) (68% HIGPl). 
The first three content areas are confirmed by directors' stated priori-^ 
ties in the section on Instruction. All of these content areas are 
important because working with undereducated adults involves a different 
approach to the problems of diagnosis, teaching, and evaluation than 



that used in classes for children, which constitute the experience of 
most teachers in ABE programs. Improved in-service education concerning 
diagnosis of student learning needs is the single TOP item for almost 
one out of five directors. 
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Table 6 



IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
LOCAL TITLE III DIRECTORS 
(in percent 1 

HIGH 
PRIORITY 
(N^s: 710) 



TOP 
PRIORITY 



Provide In-service Education for 
Teachers 



80.7 



In-service Education Concerning 

Diagnosis of Student Learning Needs 



78.2 



18. 5 



In-service Education Concerning In- 
structional Methods 



71.8 



In-service Education Concerning 
Evaluation of Student Achievement 



69.3 



In-service Education Concerning Adult 
Learning and Development 



68.9 



In-service Education Concerning 
Instructional Materials 



68.3 



Use Local Workshops as Piart of the 
In-service Effort 



63.6 
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Instruction . 

There were four items in the Instruction section of HIGH priority 
for over four-fifths of directors. Another five were of HIGH priority 
for over three-fifths of the respondents. This is the largest con- 
centration of HIGH priority. ratings assigned by directors. 

Finding more effective ways to prescribe learning activities to 
meet individual needs is a HIGH priority item for 83?^ of directors. 
This substantiates their expression of concern for more effective in- 
service education in the area of instructional methods as well as 
diagnosis of student learning needs. Demonstrating more effective ways 
to diagnose student learning needs is of HIGH priority (80/0) for direc- 
tors, and more effective use of methods appropriate to adults is a 
HIGH priority concern for 7% of directors. 

Three interrelated concerns -- building student self-confidence , 
increasing student motivation 3 and retaining students in the program — 
are of HIGH priority for Special Projects for over four-fifths of 
directors. These concerns are clearly related to their concerns about 
diagnosis, choice of learning activities, and evaluation insofar as 
these activities determine what experiences the student has in the 
classroom. 

Finding or demonstrating more effective ways to evaluate the in - 
structional program is of HIGH priority to two-thirds of directors. 
They want to be able to see what is going well and what needs to be 
improved in order to increase the effectiveness of their program. The 
Center's An Evaluation Guide for Adult Basic Education Programs has 
just been published in response to this need. 

The evaluation of student progress is a high prioril.y area of 
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concern for directors. Three-fifths assign a HIGH priority rating to 
this area for experimental and demonstration projects. It is clearly- 
related to the concern for more effective ways to diagnose student 
learning needs. 

Three-fif bhs of directors place a HIGH priority on more effective 
ways to key the curriculum to behavioral objectives . This may be in 
terms of more precise specification of objectives to facilitate the 
prescription of learning activities and evaluation of student progress. 
It may also refer to more functional, behavioral objectives for the ABE 
instructional program. 

Table"? 

INSTRUCTION 
LOCAL TITLE III DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 

triGH TOP 
PRIORITY PRIORITY 
(N « 710) (N = kGO) 



Prescribe Learning Activities to meet 

Individual Needs 83.2 

Build Student Self-confidence 82.6 - 

Retain Students in Program 8I.5 17*8 

Increase Student Motivation 8O.5 

Diagnose Student Learning Needs 79*2 

Use Methods Appropriate to Adults 7^-5 

Evaluate Instructional Program 66.8 

Evaluate Student Progress 62.2 

Key Curriculum to BeViavioral. Objectives 6O.3 
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Instructional Materials 

Directors were asked to assign priorities for two different types 
of concerns pertaining to Instructional Materials. The first group 
of items dealt with identifying, selecting, adapting and developing 
materials. The second group of items dealt with developing materials 
in specific curriculum areas (e.g., levels of reading and mathematics, 
consumer education, ethnic heritage). 

Two items in the area of materials utilization were of HIGH 
priority for over three-fifths of directors. They were: (l) provide 
dependable information on quality and applicability of available materials 
(66fo high), and (2) adapt materials for local us e (62fo HIGH). 

Almost 70fo of directors place a HIGH priority on development of 
materials in both beginnj.ng and intermediate reading levels (l-3 and 
k^6). The other area in which improved materials is a HIGH priority 
for over three-fifths of directors is consumer education. 



Table 8 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
LOCAL TITLE III DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 



HIGH 
PRIORITY 
(N ^ 705) 



TOP 
PRIORITY 
(N = kk2) 



Develop Materials in. Beginning Reading 



69.5 



17.9 



Develop Materials in Intermediate Reading 68.9 



Provide Dependable Information on 
Quality and Applicability of In- 
structional Materials 



A5.7 



13.6 



Develop Materials in Consumer Education 



6h.k 



Adapt Materials for Local Use 



61.6 ^. 



CHAPTER II 



PRIORITIES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS 
IN Ul^BAN, RURAL, AND ESL PROGRAMS 

All local directors responding to the ABE Priorities Survey com- 
pleted a section on background inforuiation. This section provided 
information concerning the director himself as well as the local pro- 
gram. Directors were asked a number of questions concerning charac- 
teristics of the students enrolled in their programs. If a director 
reported that 50^^ or more of his students were in English as a Second 
Language classes, the program was considered an ESL program in the 
following analysis. If there were less than ^Ofo ESL students, it 
was considered a basic education program. A basic education program 
with two-thirds or more urban students was defined as an urban basic 
education program; a program with two-thirds or more rural students 
was considered to be a rural basic education program. In the dis- 
cussion below, the designations "urban," "rural," and "ESL" refer 
to these three program types. There were 232 urban program included, 
215 rural programs, and IO6 ESL programs. 

Appendix I-A contains a set of tables which report the HIGH 
priority items for directors of .each type of prograim urban, rural, 
and ESL. For any program type, an item; is included in these tables 
if 60^ or more of directors responding rated the item to be of HIGH 
(High or Highest) priority. 

Only particularly interesting clusters of priorities or dif- 
ferences among groups will be discussed. Insofar as priorities for 
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a given type of program are the same as those noted in the previous 
section on overall national priorities, they will not be discussed 
here. 

Urban Basic Education Programs 

Directors from urban basic education programs express greater 
concern with developing more effective ways of providing educational 
services for the hardest to reach than directors of rural or ESL pro- 
grams. In the section of the questionnaire concerning Selected 
Practices, one-fourth of vrban directors responding indicated this as 
their TOP priority item. In addition, in assigning priority ratings 
for ways to improve services to specific target groups, urban direc- 
tors assigned a higher priority than directors of other types of 
programs to the least literate and the unemployed. However, this 
does not mean that^ urban directors want to develop specially designed 
prograjns for specific target groups; this was not assigned a HIGH 
priority. In terms of recruitment as well as better service, urban 
directors placed a HIGHP^^iority on finding better ways to relate to 
the least literate, the unemployed. Blacks, arid welfare recipients. 

Urban directors placed a higher priority on making program evalua 
tion more effective than did directors from rural or ESL programs. 
They are also more concerned with the problem of selecting competent 
teachers. On the other hand, as a General Priority item, fewer urban 
directors see improved in-service education as a TOP or HIGH priority 
area than do rural and ESL program directors. 

For xirban directors the provision of vocational .counseling and 
Job placement is a HIttB priority concern, as is improved placement of 
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students in jobs and training programs. Urban directors place a 
higher priority on improving their ability to recruit and educate the 
unemployed in the first place. In the area of materials development, 
urban directors place a higher priority than do other directors on 
the need to develop more effective adult-oriented materials in con- 
sumer education and "copxxig" skills. 

For urban directors, all aspects of developing, identifying, and 
adapting materials are HIGH priority concerns. They would like more 
help in identifying materials which are currently available, especial- 
ly dependable information concerning the quality and applicability of 
these materials. One of ten urban directors felt that the most 
urgent problem (i.e., TOP priority) in connection with materials 
development was the development of new materials locally to meet 
local needs, while one of eight saw provision of dependable informa- 
tion concerning existing materials as the TOP priority need. 

Bural Basic Education Programs 

Rural directors nationally place a HIGH priority on finding more 
effective ways to recruit and meet the educational needs of rural 
students. They are more concerned with the unique requirements of 
rural students as a distinct groups than are urban directors with 
urban students per se. 

The integration of adult basic education and high school equi- 
valency programs, or at least their coordination, is a HIGH priority 
concern for rural directors. This is less true for urban or ESL pro- 
gram directors. 
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Rural program directors share a nxamber of concerns with urban 
basic education program directors that are not shared by directors of 
predominantly ESL programs. Among these, are the provision of voca« 
tional counseling and placement for students as well as the develop- 
ment of improved materials in consumer education. Recruiting and . 
educating the vinemployed is more importcuit to basic education direc- 
tors than to ESL directors. The provision of transportation for stu- 
dents is a HIGH priority item for over one-third of basic education 
directors, both urban and rural , and the TOP Selected Practice item 
for 7^ of each of the latter two groups. Like \irban basic education 
directors, rural directors do not place a HIGH priority on developing 
special programs to meet the needs of specific groups of students. 

Rural directors, like urbaui directors assign HIGH priority to 
improving the dependability of information concerning the quality and 
applicability of instructional mterials. They would also like to be 
better able to adapt available materials for local use. They place a 
HIGH priority on in-service education in the area of better selection, 
adaptation and use of instructional materials. Rural directors place 
a lower priority on actually developing materials locally, however. 

Improving in-service . education for teachers is an even higher 
priority item for rirral directors than for others. Only rural pro- 
gram directors have improvement in local workshops as one of their 
highest -priority items. 

ESli Directors 

Although fewer ESL directors place a HIGH priority on reaching 
the least literate and unemployed than is the case for basic education 
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directors, a larger proportion assign a HIGH priority to more effec- 
tively concentrating on the hardest to reach target groups. ESL 
directors, unlike basic education directors, place a HIGH priority 
on designing special programs to meet the needs of specific groups. 

For obvious reasons, fewer ESL program directors are concerned 
with finding better ways of reaching Blacks than is the case for 
basic education directors. However, one in seven ESL directors sees 
Blacks as the TOP priority target group. While only half of ESL 
directors nationally regard Mexican Americans as a HIGH priority 
target group, for one-fourth of all ESL directors, Mexican American's 
are the TOP priority target group. ESL directors place a higher 
priority on improved ways of identifying potential students- than do 
basic education directors. The expressed need for improved instruc- 
tional materials in ESL was among the highest General Priorities only 
for ESL directors. Highest priority in the area of Instructional 
Materials was the development , of improved materials in ESL. ESL 
directors generally place more stress on materials than do basic 
education, directors. In fact, not only is the percentage of these 
directors who want .improved materials in ESL very high — over 80^ — 
but more ESL directors vthan basic education directors place a HIGH 
priority oh developing improved materials for beginning and inter- 
mediate reading. ... 

ESL directors place a higlier priority on improving small group 
instruction than do basic education directors. They also, along with 
urban basic education directors, place a HIGH priority on more effec- 
tive use of the learning laboratory. ESL directors are less concerned 
with improved evaluation of the instructional program than are basic 
education directors. 



CHAPTER III 

ERIORITy CLUSTERS OF LOCAL DIRECTORS 
IN URBAN, RURAL, AND ESL mOGRAMS 

To assist the designers of Special Projects, a correlation 
analysis was performed to identify clusters of HIGH priority items 
that might be incorporated in one or more projects. Clusters were 
identified for each of thirteen items that had been designated as 
HIGH (High or Highest) priority by 70^^ or more of all ABE directors 
responding to the ABE Priorities Survey, Cluster analysis was per- 
formed separately of directors' responses for three types of ABE 
programs: urban, rural, and ESL, (Urban basic education programs 
are those which have less than 50% ESL students aaid over 65% urban 
students. Rural basic education programs have under half ESL stu- 
dents, and over 65% of their students are rural. ESL programs are 
those in which half or more of the students are not native speakers 
of English.) 

The thirteen HIGH prio^^^ity items from the survey and their 
clusters of correlated items are presented in Appendix I-B, broken 
down according to the three types of programs — urban, rural, and 
ESL. For each type of program, the cluster presented is composed of 
the top seven correlates. 
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Concentration on the Hardest to Reach 
(See Table B-1, Appendix I) 



Urban Basic Education Programs 

for directors of "urban programs, the hardest to reach are the 
least literate, the unemployed and the non-English speaking. Finding 
more effective ways to recruit students from these particular groups 
is an important priority for directors who wish to concentrate on 
the hardest to reach. Urban programs are also looking for ways to 
serve the least literate more effectively and place a high priority 
on ways to enhance the effectiveness of beginning level classes and 
develop more effective materials in beginning reading. Thus, one cox'- 
relate of finding more effective W8,ys to concentrate on the hardest 
to reach is the provision of programs better designed to meet the 
needs of these special target groups. 

Rural Basic Education Programs 

More effective recruitment of the most illiterate is a key con- 



cern of rural directors who place a high priority on^concentrating on 
the hardest to reach. The development of more effective approaches 
to interagency referral relations and the use of paraprofessionals as 
recruiters are specific program practices cited by rural directors 
who are attempting to concentrate on the hardest to reach. 

Finding more effective ways to use methods appropriate for adults 
in ABE instruction is also highly correlated with more effective pro- 
grams concentrating on the hardest to reach. 

Specific groups which need to be served more effectively include 
the handicapped, the non-English speaking, and urban dwellers. 




ESL Programs ^' 

Concentrating on the hardest to reach is correlated with better 
ways to recruit the least literate for directors of ESL programs. 
More effective ways to work through other agencies to recruit students 
are needed, ^as is the employment of full-time recruiters. Other items 
which are correlated with concentration on the hardest to reach are 
for ESL directors, projects to demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
provision of child care services for students and the use of volunteers 
in the ABE program. 

Ixicrease Community Support for the ABE Erogram 
(See Table B-.2, Appendix I) 

Urban Basic Education Programs 

Finding more effective ways to increase community support for 
the ABE program is correlated with developing more effective and pro- 
ductive co-sponsorship relations. Other related priorities include 
finding better ways to obtain suitable instructional facilities and 
to demonstrate the advantages of providing transportation for students. 
Employment of paraprofessionals is also a high priority item for 
^directors concerned with increasing coimnunity support for the ABE 
program. 

• Ways to more effectively educate prison inmates and to reach and 
educate Puerto Ricans are correlated with efforts to. increase com- 
munity support in the responses jf urban directors whose programs 
could potentially serve these groups. 

Rural Basic Education Programs 

Ways to develop effective ajid productive co- sponsor ship relations 
and to secure suitable instru.ctional facilities are correlated with 
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increasing community support for the rural ABE programs. 

For rural directors, community support is correlated with finding 
better ways to increase student motivation and to recruit and serve 
adults living in rural population centers. Another priority target 
groups for rural directors concerned with increasing community support 
is the handicapped. 

Finding more effective ways of coaching new staff members by 
more experienced personnel also is correlated with increasing com- 
munity support. 

ESL Programs 

Recruitment concerns are highly correlated with increasing com- 
munity support for directors of programs with large ESL components. 
Finding or demonstrating more effective ways to use mass media is 
recruitment — both electronic and printed — • is part of this cluster 
of concern. An expressed need for better approaches to developing 
productive co-sponsorship arrangements and more effective ways of 
working through other agencies to recruit students are also highly 
correlated priorities. 

Finding more effective ways to coordinate ABE and GED programs 
is another need which is correlated with the ESL directors' expressed 
need to increase community support for the ABE program. 
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Recruitment of the Unemployed 
(See Table B-3, Appendix 1) 

Urban Basic Education Programs 

More effective recruitment of the iinemployed is correlated with 
a concern for finding ways to provide more effective educational ex- 
periences for this group. 

Recruiting the unemployed and more effectively meeting their 
needs is the center of a cluster of concerns which include ways to 
more effectively recruit and serve welfare recipients, young males. 
Blacks, Asians (where applicable), as well as the most illiterate. 

Rural Basic Education Programs 

For rural ABE programs the need to find ways to more effectively . 
recruit and educate the unemployed is paralleled by a similar concern 
for the least literate, welfare recipients, and young males. 

Other need;? Vhich relate to the priority placed on recruiting 
the unemployed include ways to provide more effective instruction in 
"coping skills" and more effective use of ABE teachers to counsel 
students . 

There is also a correlated priority placed on more effectively 
working through other agencies to recruit students. 

ESL Programs 

The need to recruit the unemployed is correlated with finding 
ways to more effectively reach and serve welfare . recipients and 
Asians, as well as with developing ways to make more effective use of 

paraprofessionals as recruiters and to work through other agencies to 
recruit students. 
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Directors who are concerned with more effective recruitment of 
the unemployed also tend to see a need for improved instruction in 
"coping skills." Specifically, directors would like to find more 
effective ways of providing in-service education in coping skills 
and have available more effective instructional materials in this area 

Another related need is to find more effective means of placing 
students in jobs or training programs. 

Provide In-Service Education for Teachers 
(See Table B-if, Appendix Ij 

Urban Basic' Education Programs 

The need for more effective provision of in-service education for 
teachers is linked with an expressed concern for ways to design and 
conduct more effective in-service programs for all ABE staff — para- 
professionals, counselors, and supervisors. More effective programs 
for supervisors is a particularly highly correlated concern for utban 
programs . 

More effective ways to determine staff needs for in-service edu- 
cation are required by directors who place a high priority on better 
in-service education programs. Another correlated need is to maximize 
•the use of local workshops. 

Urban basic education program directors who see a need for more 
effective in-service education for teachers are particularly concerned 
with providing them with more orTective in-service programs regarding 
diagnosis of student learning needs. They place a. high priority on 
finding more effective ways to prescribe learning activities to meet 
individual needs. 
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Rural Basic Eduoation Programs ^ 

Among rural directors the need for better in-service programming 
for teachers is correlated with the need for finding better ways to 
conduct programs for other ABE staff. Local workshops are seen as a 
format with particular potential for improvement. 

Rural directors concerned with the problem of more effective 
in-service education see a need for more effective planning of a com- 
prehensive and coherent program and, in particxilar, for more effective 
ways to determine staff needs for in-service education. 

Rural directors are particularly concerned yith improving in- 
service education regarding adult learning and development. 

ESL Programs 

The ssLme common concerns are shared by ESL program directors: 
the need for better in-service programming for teachers is correlated 
with better models of in-service education for paraprofessionals/ 
supervisors and counselors, and there is a particular stress on im- 
proving local workshops. 

Among ESL directors there icj a related need for more effective 
ways of determining staff needs for in-service education. In addition > 
they would like to find better ways for involving staff members in- 
setting overall program goals and priorities. 

The content area of most concern to ESL directors who want im- 
proved in-service education for teachers is instructional methods. 
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In-Service Education; Diagnosis of Student Learning Needs 
(See Table Appendix 1) 

. Urban Basic Education Programs 

Diagnosis of student learning needs and evaluation of student 
progress are closely related. Urban Basic Education directors see a 
need for improved methods to more effectively diagnose student learning 
needs, prescribe learning activities to meet individual needs, and 
evaluate student achievement. At the same time, more effective methods 
of in-service education are needed in these areas. 

Urban directors who see improved in-service education concerning 
diagnosis of student learning needs as a high priority also emphasize 
the need for improved in-service education concerning adult learning 
and development and understanding the student population. 

More effective ways to foster student participation in setting 
'Objectives and evaluating learning activities is another concern which 
is linked to this cluster of needs. 

R\iral Basic Education Programs 

For rural basic education directors the need to demonstrate im- 
proved ways to diagnose student learning needs is linked with the 
need to find better ways to prescribe learning activities to meet 
individual needs and to evaluate student progress. 

Ttie need for improved in-service education programs concerning 
evaluation of student achievement is also closely related to in- 
service education regarding diagnosis of student learning needs. 
Other areas of in-service education which are related among the 
responses of rural directors ar-^ instructional methods and materials. 
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Rural directors vho place a high priority on improving in-service 
education programming in these areas also give priority to improving the 
use of Coaching less experienced staff as a method for providing in- 
service staff development. 

ESL Programs 

Improved in-service education concerning diagnosis of student 
learning needs is linked to the need to find more effective means of 
diagnosing student learning, needs and prescribing .learning activities 
to meet those needs. This priority need is also related to a concern 
for improvement . in other staff development programming concerning 
adult learning and development and evaluation of student achieve- 
ment. There is also a correlated need to make more effective use of 
work in the classroom of a more experienced teacher as a tool for in- 
service education. Other related priority concerns. are finding more 
effective ways to- increase student motivation and foster student 
participation'^in setting and evaluating learning objectives. 

Prescribe Learning Activities to Meet Individual Needs 
(See Table Appendix I) ' 

Urban Basic Education Programs 

Improved prescription of learning activities to meet individual 
needs is closely related as a priority to improvement in methods of 
diagnosing student learning needs and evaluating student progress. 
Improved evaluation of the overall instructional program is also a 
-related priority for urban basic education program directors. 

Urban directors' stress on the demonstration of improved means 
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of diagnosing student learning needs is correlated with a perceived 
need for finding more effective ways of providing in-service education 
in instructional methods, instructional materials, and evaluation of 
student achievement. 

Rural Basic Education Programs 

The need for improved prescriptions of learning activities is 
linked with the need for improved diagnosis of student learning needs. 

Among rural directors, diagnosis is also related to the need to 
more effectively use methods appropriate to adults and foster student 
participation in setting objectives and evaluating learning activities 
in the classroom. 

Areas in which need for improvement in in-service education is 
correlated with the need for j.mproved prescription of learning acti- 
vities to meet individual needs are selection, adaptation and use of 
instructional isaberials and methods, diagnosis of individual learning 
needs, and evaluation of student achievement. 

ESL Programs 

The need for more effective ways to prescribe learning activi- 
ties to meet the needs of individual students is highly correlated 
with the need to demonstrate more effective diagnostic procedures and 
to provide better in-service education for ABE staff in the area of 
diagnosis of student learning needs. Other areas in which improved 
in-service education is related to better prescriptions of learning 
activities are adult learning and development and evaluation of stu- 
dent achievement. 
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Also related is an emphasis on finding more effective ways to 
increase student motivation. 

Other related needs include finding more effective ways to adapt 
published materials for local use and to develop materials locally. 

Build Student Self«»Confidence 
(See Table B-T, Appendix I) 

Urban Basic Education Programs 

The need to find more effective ways to build student self-con- 
fidence is linked to a need for better ways to increase student moti- 
vation. 

Other components of the instructional process for which needed 
improvement is related to building student self-confidence include 
evaluation of student progress and prescription of learning activities 
to meet individual needs. Better use of methods appropriate to adults 
is also related to building student self-confidence, as is more effec- 
tive adaptation of commercially available materials for local use. 

Improvement in in-service education progreumning in the areas of 
understanding the student population and in the use of instructional 
materials are related priorities of urban directors. 

Rural Basic Education Programs 

The need to build student self-confidence is related to finding 
improved practices to increase student motivation and to retain stu- 
dents in the program. 

Another set of priority needs included in this cluster concerns 
evaluation of student progress. There is a related need to demonstrate 

O 
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jTiore effective ways to evaluate student achievement and to provide 
in-service education with regard to this process. 

The need to develop more effective ways to diagnose student 
learning needs is another related priority concern for rural basic 
education directors. 

Provision of more effective in-seirvice education for counselors 
is related to building student self-confidence. More effective in- 
struction in "coping skills" also appears in this cluster of concerns 
around the problem of building student self-confidence. 

ESL Programs 

Building student self-confidence and increasing student motiva- 
tion are related. Improved orientation of new students to the pro- 
gram and more effective diagnosis of student learning needs are cor- 
related priority needs " " 

Among ESL directors the need for more effective instruction in 
"coping skills" is related to the need to build student self-confidence. 
More effective use of classroom teachers to counsel students is also 
a related priority. 

Development of more effective materials in the areas of family 
life education and "coping skills" is also part of this cluster of 
priority needs. 
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Retain Students In Program 
(See I^ble B-a, Appendix I ; 

Urban Basic Education Programs ^ 

How to increase student motivation and build student confidence 
are linked to the concern about student retention rates among urban 
basic education directors. Improved use of ABE teachers to counsel 
students is also part of this cluster of concerns, as is more effec- 
tive diagnosis of student learning needs. 

The need for improved in-service education programs in the areas 
of instructional methods and of selecting, adapting, and using in- 
structional materials are correlated with the need to retain stu- 
dents in the ABE program. 

More effective ways to identify and locate instructional materials 
is another priority element in this cluster of concerns of urban basic 
education directors. 

Rural Basic Education Directors 

Finding ways to build student self-confidence is correlated with 
the need to improve retention among rural basic education directors. 
Ways to better evaluate student progress in the ABE program are also 
a high priority concern among rural directors concerned with retention. 

More effective development and use of inter-agency referrals is 
also part of the cluster of concern centering on retention, as is 
improved use of ABE teachers to counsel students. 

Rural basic education directors who place a high priority on im- 
proving student retention also tend to place a high priority on im- 
proving recruitment of the unemployed. 
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Improved evaluation of in-service education programs as well as 
more effective use of state and regional programs of in-service edu- 
cation are also components of the cluster of rural concern centering 

on retention, 
« 

ESL Programs 

Improved diagnosis of student learning needs and more effective 
use of methods appropriate to adults are priority needs correlated 
with concern among directors of ESL programs for retention of students. 

Priority placed on improving student retention also correlates 
with concern for improved recruitment of urban adults and working 
through other agencies to recruit students. 

More effective use of local workshops in in-service education and 
improved provision of in-service education for paraprofessionals are 
other priorities which cluster around the central concern of improving 
student retention for directors of predominantly ESL programs. 

Another priority which correlates with priority placed on student 
retention is the development of more effective materials in beginning 
reading • 

Increase Student Motivation 
(See Table Appendix I) 

Urban Basic Education Programs 

The priority need to increase student motivation is related to 
the need to build student self-confidence. Finding more effective 
ways to foster student participation in setting objectives and evaluating 
learning activities is linked to increasing student motivation. 
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Improved diagnosis of student learning needs and improved pre- 
scription of learning activities to meet individual needs are also 
part of this cluster of concerns, as is improved evaluation of stu- 
dent progress. 

More- effective in-service education in the areas of understanding 
the student population and diagnosis of student learning needs are 
correlated concerns among urban basic education directors. 

Rural Basic Education Programs 

Building student self-confidence and fostering student participa- 
tion in setting objectives and evaluating learning activities in the 
classroom are concerns which are related to the need to find better 
ways to increase student motivation among rural directors. Improved 
evaluation of student progress is also related to the problem of in- 
creasing student motivation. 

Better orientation of new students to the ABE program and also 
improved ways to minimize disruption due to continuous enrollment of 
new students are components of this cluster of concerns 

Other priority items which correlate with priority assigned to 
increasing student motivation are development of more effective 
materials in civics and provision of more effective in-service educa- 
tion in the use of instructional technology. 

ESL Programs 

Concern about increasing student motivation is highly correlated 
with priority placed on finding more effective ways to foster student 
participation in setting objectives and evaluating learning activities 
in the classroom. 
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Improved diagnosis of student learning needs and prescription of 
learning activities to meet those needs are also key related priori- 
ties. 

More effective in-service education programs in the areas of 
diagnosis of student learning needs and evaluation of student achieve- 
ment are also cited by ESL directors who place a high priority on in- 
creasing student motivation • 

The demonstration of more effective ways to adapt materials for 
local use is also part of this cluster of concern. 

Diagnose Student Learning Needs 
(See Table B-IO, Appendix I) 

Urban Basic Education Programs 

The need for improved practices in diagnosing student learning 
needs and in prescribing learning activities also form part of this 
cluster of correlated priorities for improved program practices. 
Another related priority is demonstration of more effective ways to 
evaluate student progress. 

Increasing student motivation is a priority concern for urban 
basic education directors who place a high priority on finding im- 
proved methods of diagnosing student learning needs. 

Improved in-service education programs in several areas is part 
of this cluster of concern. These areas are diagnosis of student 
learning needs, instructional methods, and evaluation of student pro- 
gress. 
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Rural Basic Education Programs 

Rural directors who place a high priority on finding improved 
methods for diagnosing student learning needs also see improved pre- 
scription of learning activities to meet individual needs as an im- 
portant area for improvement. Ways to effectively use methods 
appropriate to adults as well as better evaluation of student progress 
are components of this cluster of concern. Better approaches to 
orientation of new students is a correlated need. 

Improved in-service education programming in the areas of diagnosis 
and evaluation are needed, as is more effective in-service education 
concerning selecting, adapting, and using instructional materials. 

ESL Programs 

The demonstration of more effective means of increasing student 
motivation is a high priority concern for ESL directors who need im- 
proved methods of diagnosing student learning needs. Better pre- 
scription of learning activities to meet these needs and more effec- 
tive ways to encourage student participation in setting learning ob- 
jectives and evaluating learning activities are related problems. 

ESL directors would like more effective in-service programis con- 
cerning adult learning and development, diagnosis of student learnl 
needs, and evaluation of student achievement. 

Another correlated priority need is for improved ways to adapt 
materials for local use. 
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Use Methods Appropriate to Adults 
(See 'mble B-ll, Appendix 1) 



Urban Basic Education Programs 

More effective use of samll group instruction, and improvement 
in keying instruction to behavioral objectives are priorities for 
urban directors placing a high priority on more effective use of 
methods appropriate to adults. Finding better ways to improve stu- 
dent self-confidence is also part of this cluster of concern. More 
effective methods for evaluating the instructional program are sought 
by these urban directors. 

Improved selection of competent classroom teachers, and more • 
effective involvement of the staff in setting program goals and 
priorities also are included in this cluster ♦ More effective use of 
ABE teachers to counsel students is similarly related to the use of 
methods a,ppropriate to adults. 

Rural Basic Educatic a Erograms 

Rural basic education directors concerned with using methods 
appropriate to adults place a high priority on finding more effective 
ways to key the curriculum to behavioral objectives. Better means of 
evaluating instructional programs are also sought by these directors. 

The need for better diagnosis of student learning needs and im- 
proved evaluation of student progress are also part of this cluster 
of concern centering on the use of methods appropriate to adults. 

Rural basic education directors also relate this concern to the 
need to provide better in-service education for counselors and super- 
visors. Better means for identifying and locating instructional 
materials are need as well. 
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ESL Programs ^ ■ ■ 

Priority placed by ESL directors on more effective use of methods 
appropriate to adults is highly correlated with need to improve the 
use of curricula keyed to behavioral pbjectives. More effective 
evaluation of the instructional staff is another related concern. 
More effective recruitment of urban adults is a correlated priority 
for ESL directors. 

Other priority needs in this cluster are in the area of instruc- 
tional materials. They are better means of identifying and locating 
instructional materials, more effective ways to adapt existing materials 
for local use, and better local development of new materials. Another 
correlated need is for the development of more effective adult 
materials in civics. 

In«>Service Education in Instructional Methods 
(See Table B-12, Appendix I) 

Urban Basic Education Programs 

There is a cluster of correlated needs in the area of in-service 
education programming. A priority need for improved in-service edu- 
cation concerning selecting and using instructional methods correlates 
with the need for improved instructional technology, selecting, 
adapting and using instructional materials, and diagnosis of student 
learning needs. Improving ways of prescribing learning activities 
to meet individual needs is a related priority need. Better ways of 
utilizing programmed materials are also soiaght. ^ 

More effective evaluation of the instructional program is another 



priority which correlates with the need for better in-service educa- 
tion concerning instructional methods. 

Rural Basic Education Programs 

The priority given by rural directors to improving in-service 
education in the area of instructional methods is related to a 
priority need for improving in-service programming in the areas' of 
instructional materials , instructional technology and diagnosis of 
student learning needs. 

More effective instructional practices need to be developed. 
This general prioi^ity area is one of the highest correlates for this 
item. Other specific needs for improving the instructional process 
that cluster here are prescription of learning activities • to meet 
individual needs and use of methods appropriate to adults. 

Another related priority need concerns better provision of 
dependable information on the quality and applicability of instruc- 
tional materials. 

ESL Programs 

ESL directors who place a high priority on more effective in- 
service education in instructional methods also tend to place high 
priority on improved use of methods appropriate to adults and more 
involvement of students in setting program goals and priorities. 

These directors are concerned with improving the general process 
of in-service education: finding out staff needs for in-service edu- 
cation and providing more effective in-service education for teachers. 
Other correlated areas in in-service education are instructional 



materials and adult learning and development. 

Improved evaluation of the instructional program also is part 
of this cluster of concerns centered around the need for improved in- 
service education in instructional methods. 

Recruit Most Illiterate 
(See Table 8-13, Appendix l) 

Urban Basic Education Programs 

Priority on better recruitment of the most illiterate is cor- 
related with finding more effective ways to reach and serve the least 
literate and improved recruitment of the unemployed. Also in this 
cluster is the need to demonstrate more effective ways of concentrating 
on the hardest to reach. 

Emphasis on beginning level classes and the development of more 
effective materials in beginning reading are related priority con- 
cerns. More effective employment of paraprofessionals is another 
need which clusters around this priority. 

Rural Basic Education Programs 

Priority placed on better recruitment of the most illiterate is 
correlated with priority placed on finding more effective ways to 
reach and serve the least literate and improved recruitment of the 
unemployed. Also in this cluster is finding more effective ways of 
concentrating on the hardest to reach. 

Finding more improved ways of building student self-confidence 
and involving students in setting program goals and priorities are 
related priority concerns for rural directors. More effective evaluation 
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of student progress is an important related concern. In the area of 
in-service education, improved programming concerning instructional 
methods is sought. 

ESL Pl*ograms 

ESL directors who place a high priority on recruiting the most 
illiterate also see a need to find more effective v/ays to reach and 
educate the least literate and improved means of concentrating on 
the hardest to reach. The demonstration of more effective ways to 
work through other agencies to recruit students is another related 
need. 

All other priorities in this cluster relate to in-service educa- 
tion for teachers, paraprofessionals, counselors, and supervisors. 



CHAPTER IV 



PRIORITIES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS 
REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 

There are many potential experimental and demonstration projects 
which are of greater priority in some regions of the coiintry than in 
others. This is due in part to differences in the target populations 
which predominate in the various regions and in part to differences 
among ABE systems. Differences revealed by the ABE Priorities Survey 
have been analyzed for the multi-state regions officially designated 
by HEW. A chi square test was used to determine regional differences 
among directors. 

In reporting regional differences, the following criteria were 
used. If 60^ or more of the directors in a particular region assigned 
an item a HIGH priority and if the percentage of HIGH priority ratings 
by directors in that region is at least 10^ greater than the percentage, 
of HIGH priority ratings nationally, that item will be reported. If 
the "reverse is ture, and the item received 60^ or:)more HIGH priority 
ratings nationally but less than 50^ in a particular area, the item 
will be reported for that region. 

Region I (New England states) 

English as a second language isr of more importance in Region I 
than in the nation as a whole. Over three-fifths of Region I local 
directors responding to the Priorities Survey questionnaire see the 
development of materials in ESL as a HIGH priority area. 
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Another curriculum area in which Region I local directors feel 
the need for improved materials is family life education . Two-thirds 
of directors in Region I see this as a HIGH priority need to be met 
through a special experimental and demonstration project. 

Region I program directors are particularly concerned with finding 
or demonstrating more effective ways to use ABE teachers to. counsel 
students . Three-fifths of Region I respondents place a HIGH priority 
on this, while only one half of directors nationally do so. 

■ Region I is largely urban in its program emphasis. Less than 
thirty percent of Region I directors place a high priority on more 
effectively reaching and serving rural adults* The proportion nationally 
is twice as high. 

The provision of dependable information on the quality and appli- 
cability of instructional materials is less of a problem in Region I 
than elsewhere. Only half of directors in Region I, as opposed to 

K 

two-thirds nationally, place a HIGH priority on projects in /this area. 
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Table 9 

REGION I 
(in percent) 

A> High Priority Items' 

REGION I NATIONAL 

(N = k8) (N = 776) 

Use ABE Teachers to Counsel Students 6I.9 5O.O 

Develop Materials in Family Life Education 67 56.2 

Develop Materials in ESL 61.9 lf2.9 ' 

B. Low Priority Items 

More Effectively Reach and Educate Rural^ 

Adults 28.6 60.1f 

Recruit Rural Adults lf5-5 6l.7 

Provide Dependable Information on Quality 

and Applicability of Instructional Materials 50*0 65.7 



Region II (N.Y. , N.J. only) 

Region II program directors want to more effectively reach and 
educate Blacks and ESL students . Region II programs are characteris- 
tically urban rather than rural, and recruiting and educating rural 
adults more effectively is of low priority for Region II directors. 

Over four-fifths of local directors in New York and New Jersey 
place a HIGH priority on finding more effective ways to reach and 
educate Blacks . Only half of directors nationally share this. Over 
two-thirds of respondents in Region II place a HIGH priority on re- 
cruiting non-English speaking participants more effectively. Similarly, 
large proportions of directors in Region II place a HIGH priority on 
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demonstrating mure effective provision of ESL instruction and de- 
veloping more effective materials in ESL , 

Only one-fourth of directors in Region II, but three-fifths of 
directors nationally, place a HIGH priority on more effectively reaching 
and serving rural adults. 

Less than half of directors in Region II see materials in con- 
sumer education as a fllGH priority need. Almost two-thirds of 
directors nationally place HIGH priority on projects in this area. 

Table 10 

REGION II 
(in percent) 

A. High Priority Items 





REGION II 
(N = U3) 


NATIONAL 
(N = 776) 


Reach and Educate Blacks 


81. U 




Reach and Educate Non-English Speaking 


66.7 ■ 




Provide ESL Classes 


6o.5 


38.2 


Recruit Non-English Speaking - 


. 69.0 


kl,8 


Recruit Blacks 


72.1 


h7,6 


Develop Materials in ESL 


62.8 


U2.9 


B. Low Priority Items 






Reach and Kducate Unral Adults 


23.0 


60. H 


f\ecruil-. Rural Aduli.s 




61.7 


Develop Materials in Consumer Mducahion 


Ha.8 


Gk.k 
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Region III (Penn,^ Va., West Va., Del., Md.) 

Almost nine out of ten directors in Region III place a HIGH priori- 
ty on recruiting the most illiterate more effectively. This compares 
with seven out of ten nationally. 

Three-fifths or more of Region III directors place HIGH priority 
on more effective utilization of professional ABE staff with other 
primary responsibilities in the recruitment effort . 

Blacks are an important segment of the target population in 
Region III. More effective ways to reach and educate Blacks is a 
HIGH priority to a greater proportion of directors in Region III than 
in the nation as a whole. 

Seven out of ten local directors m Region III place a HIGH priori- 
ty on finding more effective ways to coordinate the ABE and GED pro- 
grams . 

Table 11 

REGION III 
(in percent) 

High Priority Items 

REGION III NATIONAL 
(N = 72) (N = 776) 

Reach and Educate Blacks 65.7 

Coordinate ABE and GED Programs 71. U 57. U 

Use Profes5?ional ABE .^^taff with other 
Primary Responsibilities in the 

Recruitment Effort 61.7 ^5*^ 

Recruit Most Illiterate 88.7 71. ^+ 

Recruit Blacks ^ 62.7 ^7.6 
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Region IV (Ala., Pla., (ia., Ken., Tehn., Miss., N.C. , S.C.) 

Pi'ogram directors in Region IV place a significantly higher priori- 
ty on reaching and educating the most illiterate ,. Blacks , and rural 
adults than do program directors nationally. 

Over two-thirds of directors in Region IV place a HIGH priority 
on demonstrating more effective ways to orient new students to pro- 
grams * This is a lilGH priority item for just oyer half of directors 
nationally. 

Another item which is of particular HIGH priority in Region IV is 
to find or demonstrate more effective ways to key tlie curriculum to 
behavioral objec Lives . 

Table 12 

REGION IV 
(in percent) 

High Priority Items 





REGION IV 
(N.= 187) 


NATIONAL 
(N = 776) 


• 

Reach and Educate Blacks 


89.U 


h9.9 


Reach and Educate Rural Adults 


75.0 


60.U 


Recruit Most Illiterate 


8k. 6 


ll.h 


Recruit Blacks 


66.3 


k7,6 


Recruit Rural Adults 


76.2 


61.7 


Orient New Students to Program 


69.5 


53.5 


Key Curriculum to Behavioral Objectives 


67.1 


51.3 
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Region V (ill., Ind., Mich, Minn., Ohio, Wise.) 

This region is representative of the U.S. as a whole as far as 
priorities for developing more effective practices in ABE are con- 
cerned. ' 

Reaching and educating the least literate is of slightly higher 
priority in Region V than it is nationally. 

Table 13 * 

REGION V 
(in percent) 

High Priority Item 

REGION V NATIONAL 
(N = 127) (N = 776) 

Reach and Educate Least Literate 75*5 65. 1 

Region VI (Ark., La., N.M. , Okl., Texas) 

Two areas are of greater concern for directors in Region VI than 
they are nationally. These are: instructional materials and the 
relationship between the ABE and GED program. 

Two-thirds of directors in Region VI place a HIGH priority on ex- 
perimental and demonstration projects in the general area of instruc - 
tional materials > An equal proportion of Region VI directors place a 
rlIGH priority on finding or demonstrating more effective ways to 
identify and locate instructional materials . 

More effective CQordination of the ABE and GED program is of HIGH 
priority for two thirds of local directors in Region VI. Only 57fo of 
directors nationally place a HIGH priority on this item. 
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Table l^f 

REGION VI 
(in percent) 

High Priority Items 

REGION VI MKONAL 
(N = lllf) (N = 776) 

General Priority: Instructional Materials 66.6 5^. If 

Coordinate ABE and GED Programs 67.7 57 A 

Identify and Locate Instructional Materials 67.7 56-8 



Region VII (lowa, Karji., Mo., Neb.) 

; 
/ 

A larger proportion of directors in Region VII than nationally 
place a HIGH priority on more effectively reaching and educating rural 
adults a and on recruiting rural adults . 

They see a greater need for more effectively providing dependable 
information on the quality and applicability of available materials 
than do directors nationally. Region VII directors also place signi- 
ficantly higher priority on developing more effective materials in 
consumer education than do directors nationally. Three-fourths of 
directors in Region VII , but less than two thirds of directors na- 
tionally, place fCEGII priority on materials development in this area. 
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Table 15 

REGION VII 
(in percent) 

High Priority Items 

REGION VII NATIONAL 

(N = 52) (N = 776) 

Reach and Educate Rural Adults 71. 5 60.k 

Recruit Rural Adults 72.3 61.7 

Provide Dependable Information on Quality 

and Applicability of Available Materials 77.6 65*7 

Develop Materials in Consumer Education 75.0 6h,k 



Region VIII (Col., Mont., N.D., S.D., V., Wy. ) 

Region VIII is similar to Region VII. Items which receive higher 
priority in Region VIII than they do nationally are: (l) reach and 
educate rural adults and (2) develop materials in consumer education. 

Six out of seven Region VIII directors place a high priority on 
finding more effective ways to reach and educate rural adults . This 
compares with three ovit of five directors nationally. 

More effective materials in consumer education are of HIGH priori- 
ty to over three-fourths of directors in Region VIII. This is signi- 
fidantly higher than the national average of 6Ufo. 

Table I6 

REGION VIII 
(in percent) • 

High Priority Item s 

REGION VIII NATIONAL 
(N = 60) (N =776) 

Reach and Educate Rural Adults 87.2 GO.k . 

Develop Materials in Consumer Education 76.3 6U.U 
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Region IX (Ariz., Calif., Nev.; continental U.S. only) 

The priorities of Region IX directors center around their concern 
with reaching the non-English speaking, specifically Mexican -Americans. 

While only one quarter of directors nationally place HIGH priori- 
ty on demonstrating more effective ways to reach and educate Mexican - 
Americans , five out of every six directors in Region IX r)lace a HIGH 
priority on improving program practice in this area. 

TVice as many directors in Region IX than in the nation as a 
whole are concerned with recruiting and with educating non-English 
speaking adults . 

Tliree out of five Region IX directors give HIGH priority to de- 
monstrating the effectiveness of special programs designed specifical- 
ly to meet the needs of a specific group. This is of HIGH priority 
to only two-fifths of directors nationally. 

Seven out of ten Region IX directors place a HIGH priority on 
demonstrating more effective ways to provide ESL instruction and 
develop, . more effective materials in ESL . 

The target population in Region IX is largely urban. Only two- 
fifths of directors in Region IX give a HIGH priority to more effective 
recruitment and education of rural adults, whereas three-fifths of 
all directors nationally place a HIGH priority on improvement of ABE 
program operation in this direction. 

Two other groups are of significantly lower concern to directors 
in Region IX than elsewhere. These are: welfare recipients and 
young males. 
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Table 17 

, REGION IX 
(in percent) 

A. High Priority Items 





REGION IX 
(N = k9) 


NATIONAL 
(N = 776) 


Reach and Educate Mexican-Americans 


83.U 


26.3 


Recruit Mexican-Americans 


75.5 


26.3 


Reach and Educate Non-English Speaking 


79.2 


38.5 


Recruit Non-English Speaking 


79.2 


1+1.8 


Provide ESL Classes 






Provide Special Program for Special Groups 


62.8 


38.6 


Develop Materials in ESL 


77.1 


1+2. 9 


B. Low Priority Items 






Reach and Educate Rural Adults 


37.8 


So.k 


Recruit Rural Adults 


U2.6 


61.7 


Reach and Educate Welfare Recipients 


1^6.8 


, 59.8 


Recruit Young Males 


k2.6 


60.9 



Region X (Wash., Id., Ore., excluding Alaska) 

Target groups which are of particular concern to directors in 
Region X'are: rural adults, most illiterate, and Indians. Whereas 
only l^i) of directors nationally place a high priority on more effec- 
tively reaching Indians , over three-fifths of directors in Region X 
place a HIGH priorii;y on i;his group. Four-fifths of Region X direc- 
tors would like to reach rural adults more effectively, and almost 
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9 out of 10 place a HIGH priority on more effectively recruiting the 
least literate . 

Sixty-three percent of Region X directors give HIGH priority 
status to projects to demonstrate the effectiveness of special programs 
designed to meet the needs of specific groups. Less than kofo of 
directors nationally are interested in this. 

Two-thirds of directors in Region X gave HIGH priority to finding 
more effective ways of using ABE teachers to counsel students . Na- 
tionally, only one half od directors see this as a HIGH priority pro- 
ject. 

y 

Table l8 

REGION X 
(in percent) 

REGION X NATIONAL 
(N = 2k) (N = 776) 

Planned In-Service Education Program 63.6 k9.1 

Special Programs for Special Groups 63. 1 38.6 

Recruit Indians 63.6 I5.3 

Recruit Rural Adults 79.2 6l.7 

Recruit Most Illiterate 88.2 71.^ 

Use ABE Teachers to Counsel Students 65.2 50.0 



Chapter V 



PRIORITIES OF ABE TEACHERS 

General Priorities 

Teachers were asked to indicate the "priority of need you feel 
for projects to find or demonstrate more effective program practice in 
each of these program areas...." Areas included were: recruitment, 
In-service education, instruction, instructional materials, use of 

j 

paraprofessionals,| counseling and learning labs. 

Almost four-fifths of teachers placed a HIGH priority on 
projects in the area of instructional materials . One quarter of 
respondents said this was the single TOP priority area for special 
experimental and demonstration projects. 

Three-quarters of the teachers placed a HIGH priority on 
demonstrating more effective program practice in the area of instruction . 
One-fifth see this as the area of greatest need. Almost two-thirds of 
teachers see recruitment as a HIGH priority area for improved practice 
and almost three-tenths say this is the TOP priority area. 

Table I9 

GENERAL PRIORITIES 
ABE TEACHERS 
(in percent) 



HIGH TOP 

PRIORITY^ PRIORITY^ 

(N=430) (N=356) 

Instructional Materials 78.6 25.6 

Instruction 7^.7 19-1 

Recruitment 65. 0 28. k 



Criterion for reporting: only those items designated as HIGH by SCP/o or more 
Q and as TOP by 12. 5?^ or more. (VThere no item receives the minimum percentage 
•Ip" for TOP, the item receiving the most designations is reported.) 
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Instruction 

There were two parts to the Instruction section of the ABE 
priorities Survey questionnaire sent to ABE teachers. The first 
concerned the process of instruction; the second, with teaching in 
specific skills areas such as intermediate reading or consujner 
education. The four highest priority items in the first part con- 
cerned the instructional process; teachers' ratings paralled those of 
directors. 

More effective ways to prescribe learning activities to meet 
individual needs are a HIGH priority for four-fifths of ABE teachers 
and the TOP priority for more teachers than any other item in the 
Instruction section. Diagnosis of student learning needs is an area 
in which three-fourths of ABE teachers place HIGH priority on improved 
practice. Three-fifths of ABE teachers place a HIGH priority on 
projects leading to improved evaluation of student progress . Teachers' 
priority for improvement in this area is significantly lower than that 
of directors. 

Over four-fifths of ABE teachers indicate that they give a 
HIGH priority to finding more effective ways to build student self - 
confidence . Their concern in this area is significantly higher than 
that of local directors. ABE teachers, however, are less concerned than 
are directors with the. problem of increasing student motivation ; 
which is a HIGH priority for approximately three -fourths of ABE 
teachers. This indicates a different perception on the part of the 
teachers and directors of the relative importance of self-confidence 
and motivation as they affect student persistence and performance. 
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The second part of the Instruction section required the 
teachers to assign priorities for demonstration projects to fand more 
effective instructional practices in various content areas of ABE, 
'L'he hitihest priority content area vas speaking and listening skills 
{70% II.UIH). This was due in part to the high priority placed on 
speaking and listening skills by ESL teachers. The second-ranked 
content area was intermediate reading with 66% HIGH priority ratings ; 
improved instruction in beginning reading received HIGH priority from 
just over 6ofo of ABE teachers . 

More effective instruction in " coping" skills is a HIGH prior- 
ity for 62% of teachers. Teachers see more need for improvement in 
this area than do the directors. More effective instruction in 
computational skills and writing skills are a HIGH priority for just 
over 60^ of ABE teachers. 

Teachers were asked to indicate the priority they would place 
on demonstrating more effective ways to use various instructional 
methods or techniques such as small group instruction and programmed 
materials. Only one - use of individual tutoring - is a HIGH priority 
to as many as three-fifths of ABE teachers. 
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Table 20 



INSTRUCTION 
ABE TEACHERS 
(in percent) 



HIGH : 
PRIORITY 

(N=:U20) 



Build Student Self -Confidence 82.9 

Prescribe Learning Activities to Meet 

Individual Needs 80.2 

Diagnose Student Learning Needs 7^-7 

Increase Student Motivation 73 

More Effective Instruction in Speaking 

and Listening Skills 70.5 

More Instruction in Intermediate 

Reading 65 . 5 

More Effective Instruction in "Coping" 

Skills 62.0 

More Effective Instruction in Computational 

Skills 61.7 

More Effective Instruction in Beginning 

Reading 6I.5 

More Effective Instruction in Writing 

Skills 61.2 

More Effective Use of Individual Tutoring 60.9 

Evaluate Student Progress 60.I 
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In-Serv ic e Education 

There were three parts to the section on In-Service Education 
in the ABE Priorities Survey questionnaire sent to teachers. They 
dealt with: the process of planning and implementing in-service 
education programs; alternative formats or forums for in-service 
education programs; and specific content areas of in-service educ- 
ation programs. 

Almost three-quarters of ABE teachers place a HIGH priority 
on finding improved ways to find out needs of potential participsmts 
in in-service programs and three-fifths indicate that special pro- 
jects in improved evaluation of in-service programs axe of HIGH 
priority. 

Under three-fifths of ABE teachers placed HIGH priority on 
more effective implementation of in-service education in any part- 
icular format. They are not concerned with improving practice in 
this regard. They do, however, place a HIGH priority on better in- 
service education in many areas. 

ABE teachers feel a greater need for improved in-service 
education concerning methods of instruction and instructional 
materials than do ABE directors* Four-fifths of ABE teachers place 
a HIGH priority on improved in-service programs concerning selecting, 
adapting and using instructional materials . Three-quarters consider 
improved programs in instructional methods to be a HIGH priority 
need. Even more - 80^ - are specifically concerned about improved 
programs dealing with the problem of selecting methods appropriate 
for individual students . This is closely linked with the problem 

O 
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of diagnosing student learning needs . Over three-foiorths of ABE 
teachers place a HIGH priority on improved in-service education in 
this area, and almost as many teachers similarly rank programs con- 
cerning selecting objectives appropriate for individual students . 

Four-fifths of ABE teachers indicate that improved programs 
concerning building student self-confidence are of HIGH priority. 
This and the findings cited above confirm and reinforce priorities 
which exist in the area of instruction. Adult learning and develop - 
ment is an area in which over two -thirds of ABE teachers place a 
HIGH priority on improved in-service education; local directors 
share this concern. 

Over three-fifths of ABE teachers would like to see improved 
in-service programs concerning student recruitment (66% HIGH) and 
retention (Ghj HIGH), 

Three ABE subject matter areas are of particular concern to 
teachers, who place a HIGH priority on improved in-service education 
programs to increase their competency in these areas. The subjects 
with which teachers are concerned are: beginning and intermediate 
reading a nd " coping^'skills. 



Table 21 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
ABE TEACHERS 
(in percent) 



HIGH TOP 
PRIORITY PRIORITY 
(N»410) (N=327) 



Improved Programs concerning Instructional 

Materials 80.5 

Improved Prograins concerning Selecting 
Methods appropriate for Individual 

Students 80.I 

Improved Programs concerning Building 

Student Self -Confidence 79-2 

Improved Programs concerning Diagnosis of 

Student Learning Needs 77.1 

Improved Programs concerning Methods of 

Instruction 75*1 

Improved ways to find out Needs of Potential 

Participants in In-Service Programs 73-9 

Improved Programs concerning Selecting 
Objectives Appropriate for Individual 

Students 73.1 

Improved Programs concerning Adult Learning 

and Development 68.3 

Improved Programs concerning Student 

Recruitment 66. S 

improved Programs concerning How to Teach 

Intermediate Reading 6k . 2 

Improved Programs concerning Evaluation of 

Student Achievement 63.7 

Improved Programs concerning Student 

Retention 63.7 

Improved Programs concerning How to Teach 

Beginning Reading 63. h 

Improved In-Service Education for Teachers 63.2 

ImpiMvriil l'rof-J'f^»<iJ fonv'nni iti^j. \A\o lir.r^ y^V 

irninr.'; flow to Teach 



jjERICnp^^'oved Programs concei 



^'.1 . 1 
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Counseling 

Counseling is not a high priority area of concern for ABE 
teachers. Only one item in this section of the ABE Priorities 
Survey was of HIGH priority for as many as three-fifths of teachers. 
Two others were nominated as the single TOP item by a significant 
number of teachers. 

Over two-thirds of ABE teachers place a HIGH priority on find--' 
ing more effective ways to follow up on dropouts . Almost one fourth of 
respondents singled this out as the TOP priority item in the area of 
counseling. 

Finding more effective ways to place students in jobs or train- 
ing programs is. of HIGH priority for over half of ABE teachers, as is 
demonstrating better ways to orient new students to the program. 



Table 22 



COiraSELING 
ABE TEACHERS 



HIGH 
PRIORITY 
(N=U01) 



TOP 
PRIORITY 
(N=320) 



Follow Up on Dropouts 



68.6 



23.8 



Place Students in Jobs or 
Training Programs 



56.2 



12.8 



Orient New Students to Program 



51.7 



12.8 
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Instructional Materials 

There were three types of items in the Instructional Materials 
section of the ABE Priorities Survey of ABE teachers. The first 
dealt with the utilization of instructional materials, the second 
with developing materials in specific subject matter areas, and the 
third with developing materials for specific target populations. 

Over seventy percent of ABE teachers place a HIGH priority 
on improving the provision of dependable information on the quality 
and applicability of instructional materials. This is the same 
degree of concern expressed by local directors. 

Two-thirds or more teachers also indicate that better ways of 
Identifying and locating available materials, as well as of adapt - 
ing them for local use, are HIGH priority needs . Teachers * concern 
in these areas is greater than that of local directors. 

Content areas which teachers see as of HIGH Priority for 
developing materials include all levels of reading and intermediate 
mathematics^ Teachers are less concerned than are directors with 
such areas as health and consumer education. 

Target groups for which teachers would most like to see 
improved materials are the u nemployed , least literate , welfare 
recipients , and rural adults . These are the same target groups 
that directors see as of HIGH priority for improved educational 
effectiveness. Over two-thirds of all ABE teachers place a HIGH 
priority on developing more effective materials for use by the 
unemployed . Somewhat fewer place HIGH priority on improved materials 
ror u.Mi! by l.ho lonixl, I i [^ryra ho, wo I fare ruclpiontn ^ ixnd rural, adults , 

ERIC 
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Table ?.3 

INSTRUCTIONAL MTERIAia 
ABE TEACHERS 



HIGH TOP 
PRIORITY PRIORITY 
(N=lfl5) (N=3l8) 



Provide Dependable Information on Quality 
and Applicability of Instructional 

Materials 71*«8 

More Effective Materials for Use by 

Unemployed 68. U 

Improved Ways to Adapt Materials for Local 

Use 68.2 

Improved Ways to Identify and Locate 

Instructional Methods 66.5 

Improved Materials in Intermediate Reading 65.6 

Improved Materials for the Least Literate 6U.6 

Improved Materisils in Beginning Reading 6k »Q 

Improved Materials in Advanced Reading 62.7 

Improved Materials in Intermediate Mathe- 
matics 61.8 

Improved Materials for Welfare Recipients 6l.2 

Improved Ways to Develop New Materials 

Locally for Local Use 6O.9 

Improved MateriP.ls for Rural Adults 6O.5 
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Paraprof ess ionals 

Teachers responded to the section of the ABE Priorities 
Survey concerning paraprofess ionals only if there \7ere paraprofessionals 
on the staff of their ABE program. Approximately 26O teachers 
responded to this section. 

About two -thirds of the respondents placed a HIGH priority 
on finding more effective ways to use paraprofessionals in materials 
development . This item received the largest proportion of HIGH 
priority ratings in this section. . 

More effective use of paraprofessionals in tutorial instruction 
is atlso a HIGH priority item for teachers. Somewhat under two-thirds 
of the respondents rated this a HIGH priority item and 22^^ indicated 
this as the TOP priority need concerning paraprofessionals. 

Sixty percent of respondents place a HIGH priority on more 
effective use of paraprofessionals in student recruitment and over 
one-quarter of ABE teachers single out student recruitment as the 
TOP priority for special projects cor:narned with paraprofessionals. 

Group instruction is another HIGH priority area for better 
utilization of paraprofess ional staff. Just over three-fourths of 
the teachers responding gave this a HIGH priority rating. 
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Table 2k 

PAEAPROFESSIONALS 
• ABE TEACHERS 



HIGH TOP 
PRIORITY ■ PRIORITY 
(N=260) (W=l89) 



More Effective Use of Paraprofessionals 
in: 

Materials Development G^.k 

Tutorial Instruction • • ' 6h.9 22.2 

Group Instruction 6<J.9 

Student Recruitment 6<).0 27.5 
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Learning Labs 

Teachers were directed to complete this section of the 
questionnaire only if students in their ABE program receive all or 
part of their instruction in a learning lab. Approximately I90 
teachers out of kk6 responded to this section. 

Better coordination of students' group and learning laboratory 
learning activities is a HIGH priority item for teachers. Where the 
emphasis is on individualized instruction in the lesurning lab, there 
are still many occasions when group instruction is needed. Coordi - 
nating class and individual work is of HIGH priority for just under 
two-thirds of respondents. 

A similar proportion of teachers place HIGH priority on 
demonstrating more effective ways to prescribe the appropriate 
learning program . This parallels the concern with diagnosis and 
prescription in ABE instruction as a whole. A related concern, 
which is also of HIGH priority for over three-fifths of respondents, 
is the need to more effectively insure continuity and proper sequence 
in student learning activities in the lab. 

The learning lab may be the focus of the ABE instructional 
program or it may play a more subordinate role. Sixty-three percent 
of teachers responding place a HIGH priority on finding more effective 
ways to use the learning lab to provide instructional vaxiety . 

Two items in this section were each singled out- as the TOP 
item by one in seven respondents. They are both concerned not with 
specific uses of the learning lab, but with its overall operation 
and utilization. Just over three-fifths of the teachers place a 
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HIGH priority on finding better means to evaluate the instructionaJL 
effectiveness of the learning lab. Just under three-fifths rate 
demonstrating more effective ways to keep the materials inventoiy 
complete and up-to-date a HIGH priority concern. 

Table 25 

LEARNING LABS 
ABE TEACHERS 
(in percent) 

HIGH TOP 
PRIORITY PRIORITY 
(N=190) (N=128) 

Coordinate Work in Lab and Classroom 

where Emphasis is on Lab 65.7 

Prescribe Appropriate Learning Program 65. 1 

Ensure Continuity and Proper Sequence in 

.Student Learning Activities 64.5 

Use the Learnint^ Lab to provide 

Instructional variety 63.6 

Evaluate the Instructional Effectiveness 

of Lab ' 63.3 1^.8 

Keep Materials Inventory Complete and 

Up-to-date 57.0 



Chapter VI 

PRIORITY CLUSTERS OF TEACHERS IN 
BASIC EDUCATION AND ESL PROGRAMS 

Two grK)Ups of respondents were identified: teachers who teach 
only basic education classes, and teachers who teach only English 
as a second language. For each group of teachers, a correlation 
matrix of priority ratings for each item on the questionnaire was 
developed. 

Clusters of correlated items were identified for the highest 
priority items — nine items on the questionnaire of HIGH priority 
(combining High and Highest ratings) for three-quarters or more of 
all teachers responding to the ABE Priorities Survey. The top 
seven correlates of each of the nine HIGH priority • concerns are 
presented below for basic education and for ESL teachers. 

Build Student Self-Confidence 
(See Table C-1, Appendix I) 

Basic fflucation Teachers ^ 
Many teachers seem to identify the need for demonstrating im- 
proved practices with the need to improve in-service education. So 
it is not surprising to find in this case that the need to develop 
improved ways to build student self-confidence is highly correlated 
with a desire for better in-service education programming addressed 
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fg student self-confidence. There is also a related 
gating given to finding niore effective ways of increasing 
motivation. 

For basic education teachers building student self-confidence 
is also related to improved instruction in a number of specific 
areas: civic skills, health education, and "coping" skills. There 
is a need to develop more effective methods of instruction in these 
areas, and also to improve both materials and in-service education 
which will enable teachers to teach more effectively. 

ESL Teachers 



ESL teachers' expressed need for improved practices in the' area 
of building student self-confidence appears to be linked to the 
need for improved in-service education in this area. Other . aspects 
of the instructional process whose improvement is related to building 
student self-confidence are: diagnosis of student .learning needs 
and fostering student socialization in the classroom, 

A related emphasis among ESL teachers is providing more effec- 
tive vocational counseling for students and finding better ways to' 
place students in jobs or training programs. 

Priority placed on the development of improved materials in 
beginning and intermediate arithmetic also correlates with the 
priority assigned to finding more effective ways of building student 
self-confidence among ESL teachers. 
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Prescribe Learning Activities to Meet 
Individual Needs 
(See Table Appendix I) 

Basic Education Teachers 

A cluster of priorities in the area of finding or demonstrating 
more effective program practices in the area of instruction centers 
around the need to find better ways to prescribe learning activities 
to meet individual needs. Better diagnosis of student learning 
needs, and improved use of curricula keyed to behavioral objectives 
are two correlates. Other correlates are more effective ways to 
foster student participation in setting learning objectives and also 
in evaluating learning activities. 

Finding better methods for evaluating student progress in the 
ABE program is another priority in this cluster of needs. Evaluation 
of the overall instructional program is also a correlated priority. 

ESL Teachers 

The general priority concern for special projects in the area 
of instruction clusters here. Better diagnosis of student learning 
needs and also more student participation in setting learning 
objectives are related concerns. 

Two other correlates in the area of more effective in-service 
education are selecting methods and selecting objectives appropriate 
for individual students. 
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Another priority in this cluster of concerns is to more 
effectively identify and locate instructional materials. Also re- 
lated is the need for better evaluation of the overall instructional 
program. 

Diagnose Student Learning Needs 
(See Tabie C-3, Appendix I) 

Basic Education Teachers 

Improved prescription of learning activities to meet individual 
needs and better ways of evaluating student progress are part of 
this cluster of priorities. 

Better in-service education for counselors and more effective 
in-service education programs in the areas of diagnosis of student 
learning needs and improving teacher-student relations are also 
related priorities. 

Demonstrating better ways to teach intermediate reading is 
another priority need in this cluster.. Evaluation of the overall 
instructional program is also included. 

ESL Teachers 

The need for improved methods of diagnosing student learning 
needs is related to the need for better prescription of learning 
activities to meet individual needs. Also, in-service education in 
the area of diagnosis of student learning needs is a related priority. 
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ESL teachers who place a high priority on improvement in this 
area of the instructional process also place a high priority on 
improved approaches to building student self-confidence. There is 
also a correlated priority placed on better use of small groups en- 
gaged in problem solving in the instructional process. 

Better strategies for evaluating the overall instructional 
process are sought. 

A particular area of need in this cluster is computational 
skills. ESL teachers see a need for better in-service education con- 
cerning instruction in this area. Another related need is for the 
development of materials in intermediate reading, 

In*^sewice Education re; Instructional Materials 
(See Table Appendix I) 

Basic Education Teachers 

Related areas in which improved in-service education are needed 
are: methods of instruction, instructional technology, and teaching 
beginning reading. 

High priority is also placed on developing more effective instruc- 
tional materials , on finding better ways to identify and locate 
instructional materials, and on providing dependable information about 
the quality and applicability of instructional materials. 

Better evaluation of the in-service education prograri is another 
related priority item. 
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ESL Teachers 

Related areas in which improved in-service education programming 
is needed include: (1) ABE program objectives and current operations, 
(2) methods of instruction, (3) use of instructional technology, 
and (If) student retention. 

More effective ways to develop new materials locally are' part 
of this cluster of concern. Materials in the area of health educa- 
tion are also of priority importance. 

In-service Education re: Selecting Methods 
Appropriate for individual Students 
(See Table C-5 , Appendix I) 

Basic Education Teachers 

Related areas of needed improvement in in-service education 
programming are: (1) building student self-confidence, (2) diagnosis 
of student learning needs, (3) selecting objectives appropriate 
to individual students, and (^.) teaching intermediate reading. 

This cluster of concerns also takes in the general priority of 
improving the instructional process. 

There is also a related priority placed on both developing materials 
for the least literate and finding more effective ways to adapt 
materials for local use. 



ESL Teachers 

Two related priorities concern the planning of the in-service 
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education program. These priorities for improved practice are: 

(1) find out the needs of potential participants in the in-service 
program and (2) plan the content of the in-service prograin. 

Specific areas in which in-service education programming needs 
to be improved are: (1) building student self-confidence, 

(2) diagnosing student learning needs, and (3) selecting objectives 
appropriate for individual students. 

Better means of identifying and locating instructional materials 
and adapting them for local usfe need to be developed. 

In-service Education re: Building 
Student Self-Conf idence 
(See Table C-6, Appendix I) 

Basic Education Teachers 

More insight into how to build student self-confidence is needed. 
Teachers concerned about in-service education in this area would also 
like to see improved in-service programs in the areas of (1) improving 
teacher-student relations, (2) counseling students in academic or 
personal matters, an^'. (3) selecting methods appropriate for individual 
students. 

Better ways of providing personal counseling for students need 
to be devised. Basic education teachers also see a related need to 
use small groups engaging in problem solving more effectively in the 
instructional process. 
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ESL Teachers 

Better means of finding out the needs of potential participants 
in in-service education prograinc: need to be developed. 

Specific areas in whicli improved in-service programs are needed 
include: (1) diagnosis of student learning needs, (2) selecting 
methods appropriate for individual students, and (3) counseling students 
in academic or personal matters. 

Other priorities in this cluster for ESL teachers concern the 
development of more effective instructional materials. Better 
materials are needed in the areas of advanced readinj? (gr. levels 7-8), 
beginning arithmetic (L-3), and intermediate arithmetic (*+~6). 

In-serv ice riduca tion re ; Oia^rnosis. of 

Student Learning Needs 
(See Table C-7, Appendix I) • 

Basic Education Teachers 

Not only is improved in-service education programming needed^ but 
also more effective means of diagnosing student learning needs must 
be developed. ^' 

Related areas in which improved in-service programs are needed 
include: (1) evaluation of student achievement , (2) student program 
proscription, and (3) c-.elt>cting methods appropriate for individual 
students. Improved needs-determination processes must be developed 
to identify the requirements of potential participants in in-service 
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programs . 

Additional items in this priority cluster concern improved 
utilization of paraprofessionals in counseling students and materials 
preparation. 

ESL Teachers 

More attention should be paid to effectively finding out the 
needs of potential participants in in-service education programs. 

Better programs are needed to increase teachers' capabilities 
in the area of evaluation of student achievement as well as diagnosis 
of student learning needs. Also, teachers want to be better prepared 
to set objectives and select methods appropriate for individual 
students. 

Better in-service education for teachers and more effective 
instructional materials are required for teaching beginning and 
intermediate level reading. 

In-service Education re; Methods of Instruction 
(See Table C-S, Appendix I) 

Basic Education Teachers 

This priority is part of several priorities for more effective 
program practice in the area of instruction and better in-service 
education programming for teachers. 

Specific areas in which need for imprcjved in-service education 
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is indicated include methods of instruction, selecting and adapting 
instructional inaterials, as well as such broader concerns of 
teachers of adults as: philosophy of adult education, adult learning 
and developinent , and understanding the student population. 

Better ways to evaluate the effectiveness of the instructional 
process 5 especially in learning laboratories, are needed. 

ESL Teachers 

This priority correlates with a priority placed on developing 
more effective instructional. practices across the board and also with 
providing more effective in-service education for teachers. 

Particular areas in which improved staff development is needed 
include, in addition to methods of instruction, (1) adult learning 
and development, (2) instructional materials, (3) use of instructional 
technology, and (U) student program prescription. 

For ESL teachers indicating these priorities, other correlated 
high priority items are the use of paraprofessionals in materials 
development and use of the learning lab to provide instructional 
variety. 

General Priority: Instructional Materials 
(See Table C-9 , Appendix I) 

Basic Education Teachers 

Basic education teachers who place a high priority on more 
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effective use and development of materials also see a need for im* 
proving in-service education programs and demonstrating more effective 
instructional practices • They tend to place a high priority on 
finding more effective ways to evaluate the instructional program and 
use programmed materials. 

Improved staff development programs in the area of selecting, 
adapting, and using instructional materials is another related priority. 
More effective ways of identifying and locating instructional 
materials are also needed, 

ESL Teachers 

ESL teachers who place a high priority on more effective practice 
in developing and using intitructional materials tend to also see a 
great need for finding more effective ways of increasing student 
motivation. Other priorities in this cluster concern more effective 
staff development. Particular areas in which more effective in-service 
programs are needed are: (1) ABE program objectives and operations; 
(2) selecting, adapting and using instructional materials; (3) student 
program preiscription; and (4) evaluation of student achievement. 
More effective use of college and university courses for staff 
development is favored. 
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Chapter VII 



PRIORITIES OF STATE DIRECTORS 

State directors assigned priority ratings to the same set of 
items as did local directors. Their priority ratings were con- 
sistently higher than were those of local directors. That is, 
although items ranked were .substantially the same, these items 
received a greater proportion of HIGH priority ratings from state 
than from local directors. For this reason, in selecting items 
of highest priority for discussion of state directors' responses, 
a cut-off point, pt* bwo-tliirds IITGH priority ratings has been used 
rather than tiio (-.liree-fiff^hs criterion used in presenting ICEGII 
items for local directors. 

General Priorities 

The greatest concern of state directors is with recruitment . 
In this they concur with local directors, although only one-third 
of state directors, as opposed to over half of local directors, 
see this as the single most important area for experimental and 
demonstration projects. 

.Four-fifths of state directors place a HIGH priority on 
demonstrating more effective ways of providing in-service educa - 
tion. This concern is not shared by local directors. State 
directors are more concerned than are local directors with 
selecting competent instructors and evaluating the performance 
of instructional staff. For state directors, improvement in the 



quality of the ABE teaching personnel is a primary means of in- 
creasing the overall effectiveness of the Title III effort. 

Instruction is the third general area of progrean operation of 
HIGH priority for over two-thirds of state directors. The thre^ 
areas of recruitment, in-service education, and instruction have 
the most direct impact on final program outcomes. They deter- 
nilno the inputs — who the students arc, the skills of teachers, 
and the process of ABE classroom instruction — which together 
determine program output. 



Table 26 



GENERAL PRIORITIES 
STATE DIRECTORS 



Cin percent) 



HIGH^« 
PRIORITY 
■ CN=37) 



TOP**^ 
PRIORITY 



Recruitment 



82.0 



33.3 



In-Service Education 



80.0 



Instruction 



71. U 



^^Criterion for reporting: 67% or more., HIGH; 20% or more, TOP. 
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Target Groups 

State directors are most concerned with more effectively 
teaching and educating the least literate . Over 90% of state 
directors place a HIGH priority on more effectively recruiting 
and educating this group and over one-- third single out the least 
literate as the TOP priority group. This degree of concern is 
significantly higher than that of local directors. 

Welfare recipients and the unemployed are a second group of 
potential ABE participants who, in the view of state directors, 
are not now being recruited as successfully, nor educated ac 
eff actively, ar, they should be. Four-fifths of state directors 
place a HIGH priority on special experimental and demonstration 
projects designed to find better ways of reaching and serving these 
groups. 

Young males and Blacks are singled out as HIGH priority target groups 
by two- thirds of "State directors . In states where Blacks make up 
a significant proportion of the potential target population, 
reaching them more effectively is always a special concern. Young 
males are often notably absent from ABE classrooms , although they 
are a prime target for the educational services of ABE. State 
directors would like to see more young males in ABE classrooms. 
They are also especially concerned with the rural adult target 
group.. 
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Table 27 

TARGET GROUPS 
STATE DIRECTORS 
( in percent) 





HIGH 
PRIORITY 
(N=37) 


TOP 
PRIORITY 
(N=26) 


Least Literate 


94.2 


34.6 


Welfare Recipients 


82.1; 




Unemployed 


82.3 




Rural Adults 


79.4 




Urban Adults 


71.9 




Young Males 


68.7 




Blacks 


66.7 





Selected Practices 

All state directors place a HIGH priority on concentratinp, 
on the hardest to reach target groups. Over 40% of state directors 
see this as the single TOP selected practice. Special projects 
are needed to demonstrate modifications in normal ABE practice 
required if potential ABE participants who are hardest to reach 
are to profit from the existence of Title III. This concern con- 
firms and supports the priority which state directors place on 
more effectively teaching and educating the least literate, un- 
employed, welfare recipients, and young males. 

Inst ruction Ln "cop lii^'V skills arid ori.phasis on beginning level 
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classes are two other practices which ave HIGH priority for 
experimental and demonstration projects for large numbers of state 
directors. The former is directly related to effectively educating 
the hardest to reach, Beginning level classes must be effective 
if the least literate are to be served. 

The HIGH priority placed on a planned in-sei?vice education 
program by state directors follows from their concern with this 
area of program practice as revealed in their responses to the 
first section of the ABE Priorities Survey. 

Table 28 

SELECTED PRACTICES 
STATE DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 

HIGH TOP 
PRIORITY PRIORITY 
(N=37) (N=2f.) 

Concentration on Hardest to Reach 

Target Groups 100.0 12.3 

Planned In-Service Education programs 67.7 

Instruction in "Coping" Skills 67.7 

Emphasis on Beginning Level Classes 67.6 - 



^Darkenwald, Gordon G. "Some Effects of the 'Obvious Variable': 
Teacher's Race and Holding Power with Black Adult Students." 
Pre-publication manuscript. Center for Adult Education, Teachers 
Collepe , Col^imbia University. 
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Program Management 

Over nine-tent: i of state directors place a HIGH priority on 
finding more effective ways to evaluate overall program effective- 
ness * They are more concerned with the problem of evaluating 
program effectiveness than are local directors, 

A similar proportion of state directors place a HIGH priority 
on finding more effective ways to gain support for the ABE program • 
This support can be of two types , and each is seen as important by 
90% of state directors. State directors need to find ways to obtain 
additional resources to supplement existing fiinds. They also 
want to increase community support for the ABE program. These 
needs are complementary. Tncreasod community support may be 
sou^^.ht through improving tlie effectiveness and vinibility of the 
ABE program. 

Just over three-fourths of state directors place a HIGH 
priority on finding more effective ways of involving students and 
staff in setting ABE program goals and priorities . State directors 
want program participants and staff to have a larger voice in 
setting the objectives of local program efforts. 

The selection of competent classroom teachers and evaluation 
of instructional staff are related areas of concern. State 
directors place a HIGH priority on improving program practice in 
these areas. Over 70% place a HIGH priority on finding or demon- 
strating more effective ways to select and evaluate ABE teachers. 
This is significantly higher level of concern than that expressed 
by local directors. Less than half of local directors place a 
HIGIf priority on special projects in these areas. 
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Table 29 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
STATE DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 

HIGH TOP 

PRIORITY PRIORITY 

(N=37) (N=2U) 

Evaluate Overall Program Effectiveness 91. U 20.8 

Obtain Additional Resources to 
Supplement Existing Funds 91.2 

Increase Community Support for 

the ABE Program 90.7 29.2 
Involve Staff in Setting Program 

Goals and Priorities 76.6 

Involve Students in Setting Program 
Goals and Priorities 76. U - 

Select Competent Classroom Teachers , 7 J. 7 

Evaluate Instructional Staff 71.9 



Recruitment 

State directors' responses to this section of the questionnaire 
confirm their concern with more effectively reaching the hardest to 
reach. Ninety-seven percent of state directors place a HIGH 
priority on more effective recruitment of the least literate and 
over 40% singled this out as the single most important (TOP) need 
in the area of recruitment. Other groups which make up the hardest 
to reach are also of HIGH priority for state directors* They are the 
unemployed and younp males . 
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Rural and urban adults are priority groups for more effective 
recruitment for equal numbers of state directors. Three-fourths of 
state directors are concerned that more effective ways of recruiting 
'rural adults be demonstrated; an equal proportion place HIGH priority 
on better recruitment of urban adults • 

State directors, like local directors, place a HIGH priority 
on finding or demonstrating more effective ways to work through 
other agencies to recruit students . The hardest to reach will not come 
into ABE on their own initiative. They are hard to find. But they 
are often in contact with other pxiblic agencies and could perhaps 
be reached through these cogencies. 

Two-thirds of state directors place a HIGH priority on more 
effectively evaluating the student recruitment effort. This ties 
in with their concern with evaluating overall program effects /eness. 
Evaluating current efforts is important for improving future practices. 
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Table 30 

RECRUITMENT 
STATE DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 



Recruit: 

Most Illiterate 

Unemployed 

Rural Adults 

Urban Adults 

Young Males 

Work through Other Agencies to 
Recruit Students 

Evaluate the Student Recruitment 
Effort 

In-Service Education 

State directors place a HIGH priority on improving in-service 
education for ABE teachers. The area of greatest concern concerns 
the teachers' ability to diagnose student learning needs and evaluate 
student achievement. Almost 95% of state directors place a HIGH 
priority on finding or demonstrating more effective- ways to provide 
in-service education concerning the diagnosis of student learning 
needs. For over one-fourth of state directors, this is the TOP 
need in the area of in-service education. State directors see this 
as a higher priority area of need than do local directors. Better 



HIGH' TOP 
PRIORITY PRIORITY 
(N=37) (N=21) 



97.2 42.9 

85.3 

76.5 

76.5 

75.8 



73.5 



67.6 
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in-service programs concerning evaluation of student achievement 
are a HIGH priority for just under nine-tenths of directors. 

Eighty-five percent of state directors assign a HIGH priority 
to inJproving in-service education in ty.o areas directly affecting 
teacher performance in the classroom. These areas are instructional 
methods and instructional materials . In-service education programs 
concerning methods and materials would deal with selecting, 
adapting, and using effective methodic and materials. Instructional 
methods as well as instructional mat»=;rials must be appropriate to 
learning needs, learning styles, and learning objectives of the 
learner. 

About three-fourths of state directors see as a HIGH priority 

improvement in two related areas: understanding the student population 

/ ' . ■ 

and adult learning and development . 

Nine-tenths of state directors place a HIGH priority on providing 
more effective in-service education for teachers . Three-fourths 
assign a HIGH priority to improved in-service education for supervisors 
and counse lors. State directors place a higher priority on improving 
in-service education for counselors and supervisors than do local 
directors (sig=.06). For two-thirds of state directors, demonstrating 
more effective ways to provide in-service education for paraprofessionals 
is a HIGH priority. 

Almost three- fourths of state directors place a HIGH priority on 
demonstrating more effective ways to use local workshops in the in- 
service education program. Two-thirds see participation in curriculum 
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development as a valuable potential forum for in-service education 
and place a HIGH priority on exploring this potential. Other formats 
for . in-service education -- coaching, university courses, state or 
regional workshops — y?ere not nominated by state directors. 

Two-thirds of state directors assign a HIGH priority to improving 
basic processes involved in designing and implementing an effective 
staff development program: needs assessment , motivation ^ and 
evaluation . These processes would have to be carried out successfully 
if any of the priority demonstrations suggested above were to be 
undertaken. 
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Table 31 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
STATE DIRECTORS " 
(in percent) 

HIGH TOP 
PRIORITY PRIORITY 
(N=37) (N=22) 

In-Service Programs re: Diagnosis of 
Student Learning Needs 94.3 27.3 

Provide In-Service Education for Teachers 91.^1 

In-Service Programs re: Evaluation of 
Student Achievement -88.5 

In-Service Programs re: Instructional 
Methods ^- 85.3 

In-Service Programs re: Instructional 
Materials 8H.8 

In-Service Programs t^e: Understc»nding 
the Student Population 76,5 - 

In-Service Programs re: Adult Learning 
and Development 75.7 

Use Local Workshops in In-Service 
Education 73.5. - 

Provide In-Service Education for 
Supervisors 73.5 

Provide In-Service Education for 
Counselors 73.5 

Provide In-Service Education for 
Paraprofessionals 67.7. 

Use Participation In Curriculum Development 
for In-Service i:(h.ication 67.7 

Find out Staff Needs for In-Service Education 66.7 • 

Motivate Staff Participation in In-Service 
Education 66.6 

Kv.rlu/itf lii~S(wvico llducntion I'rof^ramr? 6R.u 
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Instruction 

Retaining students who enroll in the ABE program is clearly 
the most important priority of state directors in the area of 
instruction. Almost all directors give it HIGH priority, and one 
fifth ~- the largest concentration — single retention out as the 
TOP priority item. Other very high priority items in this section 
give a picture of steps that state directors would take to increase 
retention. . 

State directors place a HIGH priority on finding more effective 
ways to evaluate the i nstructional program . Their emphasis on 
improvement in this area is* significantly higher than that of local 
ABEl directors. 

Two specific related components of the instructional process are 
singled out by state directors as of very high priority for improved 
practice. ' These are diagnosis of student learning needs and prescrip- 
tion of learning activities to meet individual neisds. Almost 95% of 
state directors assign a HIGH priority to projects to demonstrate more 
effective methods of diagnosis and prescription. This confirms 
the high priority which state directors give to improving in-service 
education programs in these areas. 

In addition to the emphasis on improving the degree to which 
the instructional program meets the needs of individual students , 
state directors are also concerned with increasing active student 
participation in the ABE program. Over nine-tenths of state 
directors place a HIGH priority on projects to demonstrate more 
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effective ways of fostering student participation in setting 
objectives and evaluating learning activities > This is a signifi- 
cantly larger percentage than among local directors, A similar pro- 
portion, of state directors give HIGH priority to projects to find 
ways to increase student motivation . A related concern, building 
student self-confidence ^ is a HIGH priority for four-fifths of 
state directors. 

State directors place a HIGH priority on finding more effective 
ways to evaluate student progress. This is a HIGH priority item for 
four- fifths of directors. It is clearly related to the need f or jnore 
effective ways of evaluating the instructional program as a whole. 
It also will require many of the same skills involved in diagnosing 
student learning needs. 

Three-quarters of state directors give HIGH. priority to more 
effective use of methods appropriate to adults ^ '. A similar proportion 
of directors would like to find better ways to key the curriculum to 
behavioral objectives. . ■ * 
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Table 32 

INSTRUCTION 
STATE DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 

HIGH TOP 
PRIORITY PRIORITY 
(N = 37) ■ (N=2U) 



Retain Students in Program 97.0 20.8 

Diagnose Student Learning Needs 9^.2 

Evaluate Instructional Program 9M-.'2 

Prescribe Learning Activities to 

Meet Individual Needs '9U.1 

Increase Student Motivation. 92.3 

Foster Student Participation in Setting 
Objectives and Evaluating 

Learning Activities 91.1 

Evaluate Student Progress 79.5 

Build Student Self-Confidence 79. U 

Use Methods Appropriate to Adults 75.7 

Key Curriculum to Behavioral Objectives 72.8 

Place Students in Jobs or Training Programs 70.6 

• Use ABE Teachers to Counsel Students 70.6 

Use Small Group Instruction 70.6 
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Materials Development 

The Rriorities of state directors in the area of materials de- 
velopment appear to be directly related to their desire to attract 
the hardest to reach into the program and provide an effective 
educational experience to meet their needs. 

State directors place a HIGH priority on developing materials in 
beginning and intermediate reading (grade levels 1-3 and ^^-6). Almost 
half of state directors single out beginning reading as the TOP 
priority need for materials development. Over 80% assign HIGH 
priority to materials at levels 1-3, over 70% to materials at levels 

Four other areas are of HIGH priority for materials development 
for between two- thirds and three-fourths of state directors; 
consumer education , family life education , health education , and 
'^coping" skills . State directors see a need to go beyond the 
traditional "3 R's" if ABE is to effectively, reach and serve the 
hard-core illiterate. To do so, • effective instructional materials 
must be developed concerning the day-to-day tasks faced by the 
adult participant. 

More than 60% of state directors place a HIGH priority on finding 
or demonstrating more effective ways to provide dependable information 
on the quality and applicability of instructional materials . One- 
fourth of state directors single this our as the TOP priority need 
in the area of instructional materials* 
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Table 33 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
STATE DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 



HIGH TOP 
PRIORITY PRIORITY 
.(N=37) (N;=24) 

Develop materials in: 

Beginning Reading 82.3 , 45.8 

Intermediate Reading 73 . 5 

Consumer Education 72.5 

Family Life Education ' 70.6" 

Health Education 67.7 - 

"Coping" Skills 66.7 

Provide Dependable Information on 
Quality and Applicability of 

Instructional Materials 61.8 25.0 



CHAPTER VIII . 
• PRIORITIES OF REGIONAL STAFF 

Regional staff surveyed were the Regional Program Officers and 
Regional Staff Development Directors from each of the ten HEW Regions 
which cover the United States and its territories. The priorities 
of staff on the regional level differ consistently from those of 
local and state, personnel .and reflect a broader view of the program. 
General Priorities 

The two highest priority areas for improvement in the eyes of 
regional program staff are in-service education and program manage - 
ment . Program management, which is a HIGH priority area for improve- 
ment for six out of seven regional staff members, is of equal 
impoi*tance for only one out of three local directors. Recruitment, 
the single highest priority area for over half of local directors, is 
of HIGH priority for only 50^?^ of regional staff. (Data appear at end of chapter.) 
Target Groups 

While rural adults are of concern to two-thirds of local 
directors ,n only one-third of regional staff rate them of HIGH 
priority for improved service. On the other hand, while six of 
seven regional staff members place a HIGH priority on improved 
service to urban adults, only three out of seven local directors do 
so. 

stressing,?; improved service to the unemployed and least 
literate , regional staff ayree with local and state directors. 
Selected Practices 

Concentration on the hardest to reach target groups is the 
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highest priority concern for regional staff as veil as for local and 

state directors.' 

Improved instruction in "coping" skills is of HIGH priority 

for a larger proportion of regional staff than of local directors. 
Demonstrating effective employment of full-time staff and 

paraprofessionals is of HIGH priority for four out of five regional 

staff members. Only one-third of local directors see this as 

important. 
Program Management 

Regional staff emphasize the need to more effectively select 
competent teachers and paraprofessionals, and evaluate their perfor - 
mance to a much greater extent that do locai program directors . Over 
seventy percent of regional staff place a HIGH priority on improved 
practice in these areas, twice the proportion of local directors. 

While only half of local directors place a HIGH priority on 
finding more effective vays to either disseminate information on 
innovative program practices or develop management systems enabling 
program admins trators to make decision s based on feedback from 
program operation, three-quarters of regional staff members see this 
as a HIGH priority area. 

The development of counseling services and involvement of 
students in setting program goals are other areas where regional 
staff see a higher priority need for improvement that do local program 
directors. While about half of local directors see these as HIGH 
priority areas, three out of four regional officials place HIGH 
priority on projects in these areas. 
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Recruitment 

Regional staff members do not place as much emphasis on 
improving particular methods of recruitment, e.g., improved use of 
inter-agency referrals, as do local directors. 

The two groups \7hich need to be more effectively recruited, in 
the eyes of eight out of ten regional staff members, are the most 
illiterate and urban adults . Regional staff members do not place 
particularly strong emphasis on more effectively recruiting the 
unemployed and young males as do local directors. 
In-Service Education 

Regional staff members place greater emphasis on the need to 
improve the process of in-service education than do local directors. 
Just under 6o% of local . directors place a high priority on improved 
procedures for determining staff needs for in-service education and 
evaluating in-service education programs. 'Fhese areas are of HIGH 
priority to 85 and 93 percent of regional staff, respectively. 

Eight of ten local directors place a HIGH priority on 
providing improved in-service programs for teachers, but only half 
see a HIGH priority need for improving programs for paraprofessionals , 
counselors , or supervisors. Three-quarters or more of regional staff 
feel that improving in-service education for these other three groups 
is of HIGH priority. 

Regional staff members place a higher priority on improved in- 
service education programs in the areas of understanding the student 
population and teaching copings" s^^ill?^ tlian do local directors. 
While barely over half of local directors see these as areas of HIGH 
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priority need, three-quarters of regional staff do so. 

Two areas in which local directors see a greater need for 
improvement than do regional staff are in in-service prograinming re- 
garding the use of instructional methods and materials. 
Instruction 

Differences in the priorities of regional and local staff in 
the areas of instruction reiterate earlier differences. Regional 
staff place a higher priority on finding more effective ways to teach 
" coping" skills and utilize paraprofessionals than do local directors, 
^liereas almost three-quarters of regional staff see these as HIGH 
priority concerns, only one-half and one-third, respectively, of local 
directors concur. 

Areas in which local directors place higher priority on 
improvement than do regional staff are increasing student motivation 
and use of behavioral objectives. 
Instructional Materials 

Regional staff do not assign a HIGH priority to improving the 
availability of dependable information with regard to the quality and 
applicability of instructional materials as local directors do. 
Similarly, they do not emphasize the need to more effectively adapt 
available materials for local use. 

While 85^ of regional staff say that improved materials are 
needed in the are of beginning reading (levels 1-3), only hsLlf see a 
similar HIGH priority need at the inteiTnediate (4-6) level. This 
contrasts sharply with the priorities of local directors, two-thirds 
of whom place a HIGil priority on developing reading materials at 
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each level. Similarly, three-quarters of regional staff see a need 
for better materials in beginning arithmetic, while only. three -fifths 
of local directors agree. Local directors see about the same need 
for improved materials in arithmetic at each level, while regional 
staff see greatest need at the lowest level, least at the advanced 
level. 

While equal proportions of regional and local staff see a need 
for improved materials in consumer education, regional staff are more 
likely to place a llIdH priority on developing better materials in 
coping skills a s well. 
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General Priorities 
In-Service . Education 
Instruction 
Program Management. 



: Table 3^ 



PRIORITY ITEMS 
REGIONAL STAFF 
(in percent) 



HIGH 

priori ty 
Tn=TB)' 



83.3 
76.9 
85.7 



Target Groups 
Urban Adults 
Unemployed 
Least Literate 



85.7 
69.2 
81^.6 



Selected Practices 
Instruction in"Coping" Skills 
Concentrate on Hardest to Reach 
Employ Full-time Staff 
Employ Paraprofessionals 



71.'+ 
85.7 
78.6 
78.6 
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Program Management 

Select Competent Classroom Teachers 

Select Competent Paraprofessionals 

Evaluate Instructional Staff 

Provide Feedback & Make decisions 

Disseminate Information on Innovative 
Program Practices 

Ohtain ^Jup71l crnonl.nry K^^ijources; and 

Increase Community Support for ABE 
Develop Counseling Services 



78.6 
78.6 

71. U 

78.6 

71. U 



Id. 6 
71. U 



I?valuate Overall Program effectiveness 
Involve Students in Setting ABE Goals 
Involve Staff in Setting ABE Goals 

Recruitment 

Recruit Most Illiterate 
■ Recruit Urban Adults 

In-Service lilducation 

Find out Staff Needs for In-Service education 
Evaluate In-Service Education Program 
Use Local Workshops 

Use State and Regional Education Programs 
Provide In-Service Education for: 
Teachers 

Paraproif es s ionals 
"Counselors 
Supervisors 
In-Service Programs re: 

Adult Learning and Development 
Understanding the Student Population 
Diagnosis of Student Learning Needs 
Evaluation of Student Achievement 
Teaching "Coping" Skills 

Instruction 

Diagnose Student Learning Needs 

^ Prescribe Learning Activities to Meet 
Individual Needs 

Build Student Self-Confidence 

O ?each Coping Skills 

ERIC 

™™^ij7valuate Student Progress 



108 Retain Students in Program 78,6 

Evaluate Instructional Program 78,6 

Use Methods Appropriate to Adults 78,6 

Use Paraprofessionals in Instruction 71.^ 

Instructional Materials 

Develop Materials in Beginning Reading 85,7 

Develop Materials in Beginning Arithmetic 76,9 

Develop Materials in "Coping' Skills 71. If 

Develop Materials for ESL 71. if 



* Criteron for reporting: only those items designated as HIGH 
priority by 67?^ or more of respondents. 
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mORITIES OP SPECIAL PRaiECT DIRECTORS AND OF 
.PROFESSORS OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Ninety-three 309(b) Special Experimental or Demonstration Project 
directors from the grant years 1970, 1971 and 1972 were sent the ABE 
Priorities Survey. Forty-three project directors responded. 

In presenting the highliglits of their priority nominations, only 
questionnaire items which received HIGH priority ratings from three- 
fourths or more of respondents will he noted^ This is due to the fact 
that the project directors* overall priority ratings were higher than 
those of other groups. To present, for instance, all items receiving 
HIGH ratings from GOPjo cr more of the respondents would obscure important 
issues • 

In general, items which stood out as of particularly KGH priority 
for local directors are also among the highest priority items in the 
view of special project directors • 

The second part of r.his chapter reports on the priority nominations 
of professors of adult education. 

Special Project Directors 

General Priorities 

Instruction is the highest priority area for projects to find and 
demonstrate more effective practices, report the project directors. 
Recruitment is also a key area for improvement though not the most ira- 
pnrbuiil. one (an indicated by local directors). 
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Instructional materials is the other general area of HIGH priority 
for ttoee-fouxths or more of special project directors. Only slightly 
over half of local directors rate this area of HIGH priority. 

Target Group 

Like all other groups of respondents, project directors give highest 
priority to more effectively teaching the least literate and unemployed > 

Their perceptions diverge from those of local directors surveyed in 
their emphasis on reaching urban adulti^ more effectively. For local 
directors, rural adults were a more important target group. 

Selected Practices 

Special project directors place a HIGH priority on finding more 
effective ways for local programs to concentrate on the hardest to reach . 
This judgment is shared by other respondents. 

Another selected practice of HIGH priority for project directors is 
instruction in "coping" skills ♦ Special projects to improve instruction 
in "coping" skills are a f-ETGH priority only for somewhat more than half 
of local directors responding. 

Special project directors are less interested in the possibilities of 
integrating or coordinating ABE and GED classes than are local directors. 

Program Management 

In this area, special project directors have priorities similar to 
those of local directors. Four items are the same for the two groups: 
(l) increase community support for ^^E , (2) obtain supplementary re ^ 
sources and funds ^ (3) involve staff in setting ABE program goals , and 
(h) evaluate overall program effectiveness . 
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Recruitment 

Special project directors, like local directors, see improved 
means of working through other agencies to recruit students as the one 
recruitment mechanism of outstanding priority for improved practices. 

Target groups v/hich special project directors think are of 
highest priority for improved recruitment efforts are urban adults 
and the most illiterate . We have alreacSy noted above the contrasting 
urban-rural emphasis of special project officers and local program 
directors. Just under three-quarters of special project directors 
place HIGH priority on improved recruitment of the unemployed . 

In-Service Education 

Aspects of in-service education activities which are rated by 
local directors as HIGH priority areas for special projects are 
similarly rated HIGH by special project directors. These concerns 
include staff development programming in the areas of diagnosis and 
evaluation of student learning needs and gaiins as well as the use of 
instructional methods and materials . 

While they join local directors in singling out in-service 
education for teachers as a priority target for attempts to improve 
practice, special project directors also place HIGH priority on 
providing improved staff development programs for parapro f es s ionals 
and counselors . 

Instruction 

Tlie eight items concerning instruction which are of highest 
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priority for local directors are among the ten items which over 
three-quarters of responding special project directors rated HIGH 
priority. Special project directors place a relatively higher 
priority on improving evaluation of the instructional program than 
do local directors. 

The two items which special project directors single out more 
frequently for a HIGH priority rating than do local directors are 
teaching " coping^^ skills and keying the curriculum to behavioral . 
objectives , 

Instructional Materia] ,;!^ 

Only one item in this section is a HIGH priority concern for 
a special demonstration project for over three-quarters of 309('b)' 
directors. This is the development of improved materials in begin- 
ning reading . Unlike local program directors, they do not see an 
equal need for improved reading materials at the intermediate level. 
Neither do they single out the need for information concerning 
available materials or for better ways to adopt materials for local 
use to the extent that local directors do. 
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HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
309(b) PROJECT DIRECTORS 
(in percent) 

HIGH 
PRIORITY 
(N=39) 

General Priorities 

78.0 
76.9 



Target Groups 

Urban Adults 8I.I 

Unemployed 78.3 
Least Literate '83.3 

Selected Practices 

Instruction in "Coping" Skills 82.9 

Concentrate on Hardest to Reach 82.5 

Program Management 

Obtain Supplementary Resources and Funds 82. 1 

Increase Community Support for ABE 76.9 

Evaluate Overall Program Effectiveness 77*5 

Involve Staff in Setting ABE Goals 82.0 



Recruitment 
Instruction 

Instructional Materials 



Recruitment (N=39) 

Work through Other Agencies to Recruit Students 76,3 

Recruit Most Illiterate 75.6 

Recruit Urban. Adults 86. if 

In-Service Education 

Determine Staff Needs for In-Service Education .76.9 

Provide In-Service Education for Teachers 90.0 

Provide In-Service Education for Paraprofessionals 82.9 

Provide In-Service Education for Counselors 75.0 

In-Service Education re: Adult Learning. and Development 75.0 

In-Service Education re: Instructional Methods 8k,6 " 

In-Service Education re: Instructional Materials 82.0 

In-Service Education re: Diagnosis of Student Learning 

Needs 9*^.8 

In-Service Education re: Evaluation of Student 

Achievement 86.9 

• 

Instruction 

Diagnose Student Learning Needs 97.5 

Prescribe Learning Activities to Meet Individual Needs 97.5 

Increase Student Motivation 89.7 

Build Student Self -Confidence 86.8 
Teach '^Coping" Skills * 76.3 

Evaluate Student Progress 76.9 

Retain Students in Program 87. 1 

Evaluate Instructional Prograjn 82. 1 

Use Methods Appropriate to Adults 89.5 
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Key curriculum to Behavioral Objectives 76.3 
Instructional Materials 

Develop Materials in Beginning Reading 79-5 

Criterion for reporting: only those items designated as HIGH 
priority by 'f^/fo or mDre of respondents. 

Professors' of Adult Education 

Forty-five professors of adult education, all of whom have 
been active in some role concerning basic education programs, re- 
sponded to the ABE Priorities Survey. As a group, they have a 
distinct perspective on the operation- of the ABE program. While 
many of their priority ratines are similaj: to those of other groups, 
particularly in the areas of in-service education and instruction, 
other ratings diverce from those of other groups. Only the highest 
priority items of adiilt education profess or s-those given HIGH priority 
by three-fourths or more of professors responding-will be discussed 
here. 
General Priorities 

The area of HIGH priority concern to the largest number of 
-professors responding is in-service education . Nine out of ten 
professors see this as a HIGH priority focus for special projects. 
This contrasts with the perception of local directors, less than half 
of whom rate in-service education of HIGH priority. 

The other general area which over three-quarters of professors 
rate of HIGH priority for demonstration projects is instruction, which 
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is also of HIGH priority for other groups of respondents. Unlike 
local directors, professors do not single out improved recruitment 
as a HIGH priority need. 

Target Groups 

Two target groups are rated as HIGH priority for improved 
service by over three-fourths of professors-^ Blacks and the un- 
employed > Although two-thirds of professors see improved service to 
Lhe least literate as a HIGH priority concern for special projects, 
they place relatively less emphasis on this group. Their emphasis 
on better service to Blacks is unusually high. 

Selected Practices 

Almost nine out of ten professors see a planned in-service 
program as a HIGH priority focus for 309(h) projects. This contrasts 
sharply with the perception of local directors, only one half of 
whom rate this a HIGH priority concern. 

Professors place relatively low emphasis both on concentrating 
on the hardest to rjach and on coordinating ABE "with GED programs. 

Program Management » 

Improved evaluation of overall program effectiveness is of 
HIGH priority for almost all professors (95-1^) ^ho responded. 
This concern was also one of the highest in this area of program 
management for local directors, two-thirds of whom rate this of 
HIGH priority for a special project. Three related items are of 
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HIGH priority for professors who responded: (1) selection of competent 
classroom teachers ^ (2) selection of competent paraprofessionals , 
and (3) evaluation of the instructional staff s While four-fifths of 
professors see these as important concerns for a 309('b) project to 
focus on, /only two-fifths of local directors concur in this Judgment. 
Improved dissemination of information concerning innovative practices 
is of HIGH priority for 80% of professors; only half of local 
directors would rate this a HIGH priority Special Project. 

Finding more effective ways to increase community support for 
ABjB and obtain supplementary resources and funds are of HIGH priority 
in the judgment of professors as they are for local directors. 

Both local directors and professors place a HIGH priority on 
more effectively involving program staff in setting ABE goals . 'In 
addition, four-fifths of the professors place a HIGH priority on 
more effective involvement of students in the goeil-setting process . 
Far fewer local directors rate this student involvement as important. 

Recruitment 

Four-fifths of professors responding to the survey see a 
HIGH priority need to improve ways to assess which groups 
in the community need ABE , as a basis for the recruitment program. 
Only three-fifths of local directors would count this a HIGH priority 
item. 

More effective recruitment of the most illiterate and the 
unemployed is of bigh priority for professors as it is for local 
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As in the previous section concerning target groups, professors 
single out Blacks as a key group for which improved recruiting 
strategies need to be evolved. . 

In-Service Education 

While professors are in complete agreement with local directors 
in terms of the content areas for which in-service education programm- 
ing should be improved, they see other high priority needs not 
stressed by local directors. 

Professors are concerned with the process of in-service 
education. Over four-fifths of respondents placed a high priority 
on special projects focusing on each of these process factors: 
(l) determination of staff needs for in-service education ^ (2) 
motivation of staff participation , and (3) evaluation of in-service 
education programs . These are priority concerns for only one-half 
to three-fifths of local directors. 

While many local directors place a high priority on finding 
more effective ways to use local workshops in in-service education, 
professors see a need for more effective use of staff participation 
in curriculum development > 

Over four-fifths of professors see a HIGH priority need for 
improved in-service education for all members of the ABE program 
staff: teachers ^ paraprof essionals , counselors, an d supervisors . 
While a similar proportion of local directors rate improved in-service 
education for teachers a HIGH priority need to be met by demonstration 
projects,^ only half of local directors have a similar concern for 
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paraprofessiorials, counselors, or supervisors. 
Instruction 

Ttie nine highest priority concerns in the area of instruction 
are the same for professors and local directors and include: , 
retention of students, student self-confidence and motivation, 
dia£jnosis and prescription of learning activities, evaluation, and 
the uce of mebliods appropriate to adults, flowever, the relative 
Inrpox'tajice j-daced on variourj items by each ^rouj) drfTers. 

Evaluation of student pro^^^ress , which is of iilGli priority to 
the greatest proportion of professors, is the least important of the 
nine key items for local directors. Improved evaluation of the 
instructional ^)rogram is also relatively more important in the view 
of professors. Student retention, one of the highest priority 
concerns of the local directors, is the least important of the nine 
key Items among the professors who responded. 

A tenth aspect of the instructional process was of HIGH 
priority to three -quarters of professors responding: imjDroved 
utilization of small gJ^^^-PS in instruction . Only 50% of local 
directors rated this a HIGH priority focus for a demonstration 
project* 

Instructional Materials 

: 

Over three -fourths of professors responding to the survey 
fated impi'oved :>trategies for adapting commercially prepared materials 
for local use a ilLvlH priority concern for a special project. Local 
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directors also see this as relatively Lnportant, Professors did not 
place as much emphasis on providing more dependable information 
concerning available materials as did local directors • 

Four-fifthG of professors see a high priority need for 
improved materials in conGunjer education . They do not place 
similar emphasis on materials in reading on arithmetic at any level. 
Local directors^ however, rate improved materials in beginning and 
intermediate reading as relatively more important. 



Table 36 



HIGH PKIOHIT^ ITEMS 
PROFESSORS or-' ADULT EDUCATION 
(in percent) 



HIGH 
PRIORITY 



i-leneral Priorities 



In-Service Education 



90.7 



Instruction 



80.5 



Target Groups 



Blacks 



78.6 



Unemployed 



76.2 



Selected Practices 



Planned In-Service Education Program 



87.8 



Program Management 

Select Competent Classroom Teachers 



85.0 



Program Management (cont.) 

Select Competent Paraprofesjsionals 

evaluate i:ntjt;ructional Staf f 

Discemlnatfe Inrormation on Innovative Practices 

Obtain Supplementary Resources and Funds 

Increase Community Support for ABE 

Evaluate Overall Program Effectiveness 

Involve Students in Setting ABE Goals 

Involve Staff in setting ABE Goals 
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76.6 
80.5 

75.6 
82,9 
95.1 
80.5 
75.6 



Recruitment 

Determine Wliat Groups Need AJ3E 
Recruit Most Illiterate 
Recruit Unemployed 
Recruit Blacks 



82.9 
75.0 
81.6 
75.0 



In-Service Education 

Determine Staff Needs for In-service Education S&.k 

Motivate^ Staff Participation in in-service education 

Evaluate In-Service Education Program 88. k 

Use Participation in Curriculum Development as part of 

In-Service Education"^Program 78,5 

Provide In-Service Education for Teachers 95*8 

Provide In-Service I'ldueation for Paraprofessionals 88.^1- 

Provide In-Service Educatioti for Counselors 81.0 

Provide In-Service Education for Supervisors 85.7 

In-Service Education re: Adult Learning and Development 86.4 

In-Service Education re: Understanding the Student 

Population 86.4 
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In-Service Education (cont.) 

In-Service Education re: Instructional Methods 88.6 

In-Service Education re: Instructional Materials . 79*5 
In-Service Education re: Diagnosis of Student Learning Needs 95*5 
In-Service Education re: Evaluation of Student Achievement 84.1 

Instruction 

Diagnose Student Learning I\Ieods 90-1 

IVescribe Learn:Ln{^^ Activities to meet .Individual Weeds 90. k 

Foster Student Participation in Planning and Evaluation 88.3 

Increase Student Motivation 8I.9 

Build Student Self -Confidence" 8k. 1 

Evaluate Student Progress 93-0 

Retain Students in Program 76.7 

Evaluate Instructional Program 90*7 

Use Methods Appropriate to Adults 85. 0 

Use Small Group Instruction 76.7 



Instructional Materials 
Adapt Materials for Local Use 
Develop Materials in Consumer Education 

^ Criterion for reporting: only those items designated as HIC^H 
priority by 7% or more of respondents. 
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PRIORITIES OF THE CONSULTANT WORKSHOP 

The consultant workshop conducted on June 8, 1973 at Columbia 
University brought together a broadly representative group of twenty 
leaders involved in adult basic education with senior adult education 
staff of USOE and the Center for Adult Education to address two tasks. 
One was to identify specific Special Project ideas pertaining to three 
themes of special interest to USOE: (l) Community Problems and ABE 
Program Responses^ (P) Adult Career Education: Linkages with Business 
and Industry 5 and (3) Integration of ABE into the Work Situation. 
The second task was to identify Special Project priorities related 
to national program planning^ policy formulation^ theory development^ 
and research requirements. 'l.his was in recognition of the broader 
responsibility of USOE for leadership in professional development of 
the field of adult education and to supplement the highly specific ^ 
program-oriented action priorities suggested by the several groups 
of practitioners surveyed by the Center. 

Worksliop participants were organized into three work groups , 
each devoting a morning session to identifying Special Project ideas 
pertaining to one of the three themes identified above and an after- 
^oon session to t;he second task of formulating priorities for national 
progr^ and prof essional development. Results of . these deliberations 
are summarized belov;. 



Comniuiiiby ProbJ.ems and ABE Program Responses 

Three components of the basic problem were identified. First, 
the need for doing a bei:l;er job of identifying available community 
refsoiirces and making better ucje of them to serve ABL' participants. 
Second, ABE and related programs designed to serve the least educated 
need to be niade more accessible to those who need them. The service 
they provide must be made relevant to the needs of participantn and 
pro[/;ram ►stafT must; improve its ability to reacli;, l-.each, and r^etain 
those who mii;':hi. partiolpato. Third, there inusi; ho incr'<.iaGed atten- 
tion paid to the problem of building the self-coiiCidoMco of partici- 
pants to participate both in the community problem-solving process 
and in ABE programs. A number of models were suggested for 309(b). 

1. r!rovide the local director with a simplified system of 
identifying existing local resources pertaining to 
specific community problems and of fosteriuf^ their 
collaboration v/here appropriate. 

2. Develop culturally relevant instructional materials 
and methods whic?i capitalize upon major common concerns 
of specific groups of students among participants in the 
local project. ' • 

3. Demonstrate and assess new delivery systems to foster 
access of sLuidents to existing ABE programs. 

U. tevelop ways to incorporate into ABE curricula pro- 
vision for building learner self-confidence and con- 
sciousness raising or increasing levels of awareness 
(a la Freire) of conditions which structure his 
situation. 

5. Explore programmatic implications of the concept of 
basic community education ; (a) bring together power 
structure leaders and broadly representative com- 
munity education councils to set community develop- 
ment goals and commitments; (b) create an education- 
center through which the community education councils 
can identify, develop and use the local power striic- 
tvire and communications and influence networks. 
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Academic and ohher credentials could be pursued 
tlirough community study and action within the 
context of the center; (c) demonstrate the poten- 
tialities of an adult development center in which 
• individuals may be assisted to formulate educational 
plans within the context of a reexamination of life 
priorities, commitments, and directions. The center 
would maintain an up-to-date local data bank on 
adult education progrstms of all types . Life de- 
velopment counselors would help adults fit appro- 
priate educational experiences into a sequence 
relevant to their long- as well as short-range 
priorities; (d) experiment with allowing recipient" 
}.Srovps to run oducational progreuns for their peers, 
calling:; upon help aa necessary; (e) use mediated 
instruction, ulon^j; lines pioneered by JfJut^ene Johnson's 
Metropole proi^rams, dealing with current coramunity 
issues by networks of learning groups, perhaps in 
connection with cable TV or public service television; 
(f ) create a center for information, referral, place- 
ment and training of paraprofessionals which links 
all relevant local agencies and organizations by 
which recipients and administrators of a program 
may undertake a continuing process of needs assess- 
ment; (h) use graduate students to assist in the 
development of a continuing system of community 
needs assessment. 

6. Dcinonstrate iiow effective staff development, 
materials development, public information, and 
program analysis and evaluation can be incorporated 
into the full range of community education programs: 
drug education, environmental education, consumer 
education, education on aging, human relations edu- 
cation;, correctional education, etc. How may co- 
ordination be effected by providing common services 
in support of these programs? 

7. Mobilize task forces of leading adult educators to 
study all the various federal programs which have — 
or should have — significant adult education com- 
ponents and involve key agency personnel in planning 
and goal setting for their adult education programs, 

. thereby fostering coordination. 

8. Demonstrate ways of introducing adult education 
. .planning into the planning of new communities. 
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9. Develop a plan for organizational renewal of community 
agencies and institutions (e.g., a union, prison, or 
school system), by which those served by the agency 
are paid consultants or interns. Demonstrate new ways 
of facilitating communications with the agency and 
between^ agency personnel and local community people. 

10. ^femonstrate ways of using 309(b) funds as seed money 
to generate community resources devoted to solving 
local problems with emphasis on generating funding 
from other sources. 

Adult Career Education; Linkages with Business and Industry 

There is need for systematically studying and disseminating in- 
formation about comprehensive ABE career education programs already 
in existence to provide models for other programs. There appears to 
be a lack of awareness and interest among leaders of industry con- 
cerning the potential benefit of cooperative basic education/career 
education prog2*ams. Industry requires assistance to acquire greater 
understanding oV advantages in such collaboration; educators need to 
listen to employers and unions to be able to gear programs to their 
needs. Joint sponsorship of programs is an important condition of suc- 
cess and implies the added advantage of a sharing of accountability 
for program results. 

Three key questions for ABE are? What kind of capacity exists 
in the ABE program to produce learner change in terms of capacity 
to move occupationally? Wliat are the crucial educational problems in- 
volved? How do we prepare \.ho learner to take advantage of employ- 
ment opportunities? 

Adjustments needed in both the educational system and the employ- 
ment system before a good linkage system between the two can be 
developed require systematic examination. Educational change can't 
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be developed in a vacuum. Do we have the resources at the present 
moment to develop adequate linkages? 

To the extent that industry gets behind education, education will 
get off its feet. One mission should be to educate leaders in industry 
to the problem of lack of job opportunity. We need to demonstrate how 
they can benefit from changes and what positive action they can take 
to alleviate the problem. 

TTiere is a need to examine the dollars invested by industry and 
bus.luoss, and link ABK and (IKI) money with the industries' educational 
i\uids. In ilie proce2ss of linking, industry would 1)6 educated to the 
benefits that it receives from having/; better educated employeec, 

taught by trained ABE professionals. AI3E funds could be a fulcrum 

f' ■ 
to direct money spent on education by unions and industry to best 

\. _ 

benefit the student and consequently the "industry; 

Can aduit education active in bringing about societal change 
rather than waiting- for it and then working on resources to use vrhcn 
it occurs? Can we be more innovative in showing business now that 
they can benefit fron. employing "our people?" Perhpas one way is to 
have a 309 policy which provides that for a local program to receive 
funds, it must spend a speoiriod percentage on linking up with job 
programs* ' " 

Vie should look at successful existing linkage programs, analyze 
their components, put together the successful parts of existing models, 
and disseminate this information actively, giving industry incentives 
to adapt them. An initial mechanism for investigation would be use 
or a f:eam, an investigative reporter and experienced k\i person to dig 
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out real situations and key aspects of successful programs. One 
eKample of a pro^j;rara to look at is i^oject Build, a cooperative elTort 
between the ARL-CIO, Manpower, ABfC, and the building trades. 

A por.silj]c disserriiriation and duplication device for successful 
pro^^ram link^^5u models is the video-taping of a program such as the 
Ciiesapeake-PoLomac Telephone Co. Adult Learning Center and showing it 
to business and industry. Having the executives in such a company 
discussing the benefits to that business of an educational link would 
give other companies the inducement to try it out.' 

The recommended approach for USOE involves three stages: careful 
analysis of successful existui^'; programs; implementation of demonstra- 
tion projects baoed on models derived from study of existing pro//rams; 
and vigorous di tisein.ination, notoii'l.v of results of dein^nictralrion 
oftorts but also oV anaLysi.'i ul* current programs. 

Out of tlieso questions and ideas, the working group recommertded 
the following possible demon ??tration projects: 

1. Study and comparatively analyze successful linkage 
projects, not just in ABE or industry, but in other - 
fields, such as health as well. Identify, describe, and 
analyze successful program components, and disseminate 
successful practices of these projects. 

2. Out of the above case studies, put together the success- 
ful practices into a variety of linkage models to form 
totally integrated systems, and create trial demonstra- 
tion projects based on these models, lilmphasis on the 
dissemination of results, and a commitment from t}ie 
goverrmieut to provide for duplication of successes in 
J.ocal Alil'l priv/rumi^ would be essential. 

3. Study adu!l t education programs in private industry. 
L'lnd out what :1s ^-'joing on, what kind of education, the 
amount of mone.y used, how it is being used and under 
what philosophical assumptions. Identify the possible 
points where ABE and adult educators in general could 
influeiice the spending of money to enhance education in. 
indu:';try. 
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U. Ident;iry the educational problems of the learner in 
various situations and find out what is needed to 
better prepare him for the occupational role, e.g., 
coping skills. Develop ways of teaching staff and 
teachers ho;i to adapt and use instructional methods 
and materials for different target groups in dif^ 
ferent settings. 

5. The final project in this strategy is one which would 
develop ways of publicizing what is good. Vigorously 
disseminate to people who can make a difference, e.g., 
Con^;resG^ industrial leaders. Educate leaders about 
the problems of job opportunities, what can be done 
' about how beneficial cooperative efforts can be 
Tor' everyone involved. Industry needs to publicize 
.■il;s successes also. 

In addition to l.hcce project ideas, the work /jroup felt that if 
a linkage with industry on a large scale is to work, a national ad- 
visory cormnittee should be created. This should be* a broad-based 
committee composed of educators, businessmen, students, and other 
leaders. Such a committee could give constant supervision and advice, 
and in addition, would enhance the resource capacity of the projects. 



Integration of ABE into the Work Situation 

This question is complicated by a number of structural constraints 
beyond thd control of educators. Unemployment itself is a complex 
social and economic phenomenon requiring a much broader attack than 
education alone. Educational programs do enhance employment prospects 
for many individual workers. The problem of alienation and boredom 
endemic to assembly lines is a growing problem, but one that is only 
partially arr\enable to solution by education. Many educational prograins 
have similar problems themselves. Solutions probably will involve re- 
structuring the decision-making process in industry and involving 
workers in a decentralized decision-making structure. 
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There is the related problem of incentives and re^mrds, Educa- 
tors can take a more active role in helping identify educative aspects 
•in the work environment. Ctrengthening these could, contribute to in- 
creased employee productivity and morale. However^ external struc- 
lural incentives would probably be required to make wide scale pro- 
gress, such as tax incentives. Similarly, USOE can fund demonstration 
projects, but other incentives will probably be required to foster 
replication by industry after termination of that Office's support. 

It was recommended that at-work ABE programs be encouraged by 
USOE according to the following four phases: 

1. A comprehensive concephualization of the problem 
should be s.yfllemal.ically developed. 

2. A field research c;lu.dy of at-work ABM programs 
already in progress. 'I'he study would investigate: 
Vftiat incentives are there for operating at work 

■ programs? What factors contribute to program 
success? Wliat kinds of industries are likely to 
establish work programs? In addition, the study 
should investigate cost effectiveness and the 
phiio^sophical ba,sis underlying the establishment 
of at-work programs. The study should also formulate 
criteria for identifying industries where particular 
approaches to at-work programs would be most appro- 
priate. The study should run for at lea.st two years 
and be funded at between $100,000 and $200,000. 

3. Phase three would be a controlled demonstration 
effort. A sample of 10 to 12 industries and 
unions, stratified on key dimensions, would be 
identified. Categories mentioned were: labor 
intenstves vs. capital intensive; large ys- small; 
service vs. production orientation. Some industries 
"and/or unions from each category would -undertake an 
at-work ABE program while others would not. The 
at-work program might involve redefinition of Jobs 
and employee responsibilities as well as the pro- 
vision of instruction. Industries or unions not 
sponsoring an at-work program would serve as a 
control group. Results would then be" evaluated. 
Such a project would entail considerable funding 
and tiu.e as it would have to run long enough for 

..results to be apparent -- perhaps two years. 
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Phase four vould involve replication. Several on-going 
pilot projects would be established to serve as models 
for other replicants * This phase might last ttoee years 
or so. Labor unions would be viable sponsors. Eventual- 
ly, federal support of the pilots would be phased out 
and they would be self-supporting. Stability would be 
an important criteria of the projects studied in phase 
two and of the projects selected for pilots in phase 
four . 

The need for a fundamental conceptualization of the problem is 
reflected in the absence of any real professional consensus of what 
constitutes an educative work environment. The approach suggested 
could probably transcend the traditional locating of ABE classes 
within business and industry. Projects might be formulated which 
would involve the si^jjiiif jcant reorganization of decision-making struc- 
ture within a department or a plant following examples from Sweden 
and Yugoslavia. Workers may become responsible for quality and quantity 
control in production, the schedule of work, and even the system of 
r enumeration. Some employers in the United States, such as Bristol 
Meyers, have tried one or more of these variations in decision -making. 
Worker participation in decision-making generates the need for more 
education. 

National Priorities' for Planning, Policy, Theory and Research 

■ Group I 

The priorities identified in Group I reflected two basic areas 
of concern. One was the need for programs which more fully meet the 
needs of participants. The other was the need for improving the per- 
formance of the Title III program, and the 309(b) system. 
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Meeting the needs of participants: 

(1) Research is needed to determine variations in individual 
learning styles and how the instructional system can 
flexibly serve individuals with diverse learning 
styles. 

(2) Learning environments suited to meeting diverse 
learning needs and objectives of learners, and ac- 
cessible to diverse groups must be developed. 
Accessibility requires communication and diversity. 
Programs should cut across learning environments. 

(3) Specifically, modular, diversified education might 
be offered in the context of the public schools. 
Perhaps (JSOE could test out the feasibility of 
having full-time teachers, teaching youth half-time 
and adults the other half time, perhaps in the area 
of career education. 

(k) Individual education may often prove pointless unless 
put in the coni;ext of community education and com- 
munity development. Consciousness raising — changing 
perceptual frames of reference — may be a key element 
here . 

(5) A counselor-based program, perhaps operating out of 
a community adult development center could help 
people re-assess long-term goals and personal direc- 
tions and select appropriate learning experiences 
for both short and long-range goals; maintain an 
up-to-date inventory of such educational resources. 



Improving program performance 

(1) Improved evaluation procedures. What is the impact 
of ABE on the individual learner? Teachers and 
paraprofessionals may be the best evaluators, since 
they are in close contact with the learners. 

(2) Accountability must be improved. There is a greater 
need for good statistics with the arrival of revenue 
sharing. Perhaps new data, e.g., concerning impact 
of program on learner, should be X'equired. Models 
are needed. 

» 

Differences between different types of programs should 
be taken into account, e.g., whether you concentrate 
on the hardest -to-reach. Perhaps a cost analysis of 
reaching the hardest to reach should be made, also the 
oosi; of working through different institutional settings. 
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(k) While NIE will do dissemination of research in edu- 
cation, it was pointed out that NIE does not have a 
section devoted to continuing education at all; at 
best, ABE might come under the Career Education area. 
We do need a center for resource utilization. Feed- 
back from the field to the 309 program will, lead to 
utilization and relevance. 

(5) 'Fhere is a need to mobilize state and local support 
for the ABE program, working with community agencies 
and associations. 

(6) Coordination with high school equivalency programs 
is needed. 

(7) There is a need to work with state officers, especial- 
ly in the areas of establishing priorities and relaxa- 
tion of state program requirements. 

(8) There is a need for improved coordination of vocational 
education, manpower, and Title III to avoid duplica- 
tion (this is a current priority of OE). 

(9) A comprehensive research map should be developed 
within which priorities are established. A system 
of grants to graduate students to focus research 
effort on these priorities would mobilize on im- 
portant neglected resource. Funded research might 
also include local need assessment studies and 
clientele analyses. 



Group II 

This group developed six pro,iect ideas and a suggestion for a 
new procedure concerning dissemination of 309(b) results. 



Projects recommended: 

(1) A dissemination project should be funded to catalog 
all 309(b) special demonstration projects completed, 
to identify output, package it for widespread dis- 
semination, and undertake the actual dissemination 
process. In the past, it has been very difficult for 
local programs to know about, get hold of, and use 
these materials. 
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(2) A project is required to establish cost-benefit in- 
formation for alternate ABE program formats. The 
purpose of this project would be to avoid funding 
309(b) projects whose outcomes would be financially- 
unrealistic in terms of local implementation. 

(3) In order to minimize the aegative effects of the 
numbers game, a project is necessary to identify 
and operationalize, and define meaningful outcome 
measures for local ABK program evaluatioh. 

(k) A national projact should study the minimum competencies 
required of all ABE staff members in successful pro- 
grams, including the entire range of needed skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes* 

(5) A project to develop systematic procedures to assist 
teachers to adapt existing instructional materials 
and methods to the needs of their own students would 
meet a pressing need. 

(6) A project to develop and demonstrate effective pro- 
cedures for creating on-the-job training administered 
througli local ABE programs in cooperation with the 
Depeurtment of Labor, unions, and industries is 
recommended. 



Dissemination system: 

For future 309(b) projects whose outcomes are evaluated 
as successful and useful, a further dissemination stage should 
be added. A linkage with staff development monies to test 
and disseminate results further was suggested. It was 
pointed out that l^he cost of good dissemination can be as 
high as 50^u of the development cost of a product and that 
dissemination requires a systematic procedure.. Possibly 
Title III could provide expertise to projects, as well as 
additional funds at the dissemination stage. If national 
resources can be regionalized, these funds can be used to 
provide "adapters" to assist in the implementation of new 
processes and products at the local level according to the 
local programs* needs. 

One philosophical question was raised: What is the business of 
the Bureau of Adult Education in this government? Why is the govern- 
ment involved in adult education at all? Why is and should a federal 
;iKeMr»y bo rorinortiofl vr\\,h lUr. r;ducn.l,i.on rW' rulul f,s? 'Hi la question 
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requires an answer if we are to establish the criteria for priorities 
of the Title III program. 

Group III 

Six high priority areas were identified from the Center's national 
survey of state and local ABE program directors. These were: 

(1) Recruitment of the hard core 

(2) In-service education concerning diagnosis of student 
learning needs and evaluation of student achievement 

(3) Joint teacher-student prescription of student learning- 
activities 

(k) Retention 

(5) Instructional materials (especially levels 1-3) 

(6) ABE — community relations 

The work group supplemented this list, adding the following general 
concerns : 

(1) Develop criteria for the selection of ABE delivery systems — 
are we stuck with the public school system? 

(2) Develop strategies to promote the participation of the 
clients in decision-making to insure that program 
decision-makers are from the same group as their 

' clients or have an understanding of their needs. 

(3) How can we better meet the needs of ESL students — • 
i.e., provide better bi-lingual, bi-cultural education? 

{h) Promote the full-time funding of ABE programs. 

(5) Make regions, states, and local programs more responsive 
to USOE/dAEP concernws. 

(6) Establish criteria for evaluation and dissemination. 

(7) Prmote accountability in the use of ABE funds. 

(8) Secure accurate reporting of ABE statistics. 
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(9) Improve the rScruitment , selection, training, and 
commitment of State Education Agency and State ABE 
staff to ABE. Perhaps separate adult education 
from the public school. 



In the final 15 minutes, each group member was asked to identify his 
own most important priority. Priorities identified were: 

(1) Develop better ways to deal with state and local ABE 
systems. 

(2) Insure that local program decisions are made or at 
least strongly influenced by the clients. 

(3) Change the ABE delivery system so that it will be 
more responsive to the needs of ABE participants. 

(U) Look to the concept of human development rather than 
a narrow concept of literacy. There should be more 
sup;^ortive services. 

(5) Develop total teacher competencies to meet the needs 
of learners. 

(6) Increase the individual's repertoire of strategies 
available to effectively cope with problems in any 

, domain. 

(7) Clarify the goals of A?.!:! and determine whether 
tliese can be achieved within the existing system. 
If changes are needed, can these be made? If. a 
whole new system is needed, can one be created? 
If not, work vn.th the existing system. Realism 
and pragmatism are key w>rds. 

(8) Improve our ability to work through the states. 

(9) Restructure ABE so that its focus will be on the 
intentional! ty of persons. 
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Research Based Project Suggestions (Workshop Background Paper) 

A ratiotiale and elal)oration of the central ideas presented below 
may be found in the Center for Adult Education's first annual report 
and/or in our Selected Action Implications for Urban ABE Directors « 

(1) Pund selected urban ABE programs to demonstrate the value 
and uses of "feeder classes" for students coming into the program 
after the start of classes. All late enrollees would be brought into 
feeder classes where they would have special resources necessary for 
accurate assessment of achievement levels as basis for later place- 
ment in an ongoing class at an appropriate time. The feeder class 
would provide much needed counseling and program orientation for late- 
comers. Where necessary, transportation should be provided for stu- 
dents to attend feeder classes, e.g., minibus pidk up and return at 
neighborhood school sites. Emphasis in the feeder class should be on 
individualized and small group instruction with intensive use made' of 
aides — paraprofessional and volunteer. Short term student -goals, 
such as passing a civil service test or getting a driver's license, 
should be especially?' ccommodated in the feeder classes. The feeder 
classes would involve intensive counseling and guidance resources. 

(2) Fund an urban school system to demonstrate a comprehensive 
model urban program organization for ABE. Glasses and resources would 
be centralized in one or a few major locations to take advantage of 
specialized services, including vocational^30unseling and job place- 
ment, guidance, health services, diagnostic and achievement testing, 
day care, use of teacher aides and a\idio-visual devices, achievement 
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grouping and others. Outreach classes, aside from those co-sponsored 
with employers or community organizations, would be short-term neigh- 
borhood located feeder classes as described above. Transportation 
would be provided from feeder locations to the centralized program. 
A university should institute a careful evaluation of qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of this effort. 

(3) Fund state ABE directors to undertake pilot projects in 
selected urban ABE programs designed to develop curricula, n?aterials 
and 'methods and train teachers in their use in the areas of coping 
skills, consumer, health, family life, human relations and civic edu- 
cation. Funds should include salary for a full-time cui^riculum 
development specialist, from within the ABE prograjn if possible. Pro- 
jects must include detailed -plans for adoption of the benefits of these 
pilot projects throughout the ABE programs in each city Involved and 
throughout the state program as well. 

(U) Fund a state ABE director to demonstrate the feasibility of 
differential reporting and budgeting: local directors would announce 
what specific budget proportion is to be allocated for specific low 
and high risk programs: ESL/ABE, Grades IV- VIIl/ Grades I-III, multiple 
class sites/single or double class sites^ established classes/new 
classes, co-sponsored classes/other outreach classes, typical response 
neighborhoods/"haru to reach" neighborhoods. Enrollment, retention, 
advancement and achievement would be reported for each of these cate- 
gories of programs. Norms of comparative performance in. each category 
should be established at stale and local levels over a three year 
period, including cost factors. OE can earmark 309 funds for budget 
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supplements for innovative high risk programs. A university should 
be given a grant to cross tabulate variables and interpret findings, 
Tlie state director could sub-contract this function. 

(5) In a representative sample of larger urban centers in which 
we have knowledge that there are part-time directors, fund for three 
years the employment of full-time ABE directors. By comparing their 
performance with a, control group of half-time directors, determine 
whether a change in guidelines is warranted making full-time directors 
mandatory in cities which have a certain size of target population. 

A university should tnako this study# 

(6) Demonstrate an alternative model to the summer institutes 
for staff development. This would involve giving a grant to a uni- 
versity to tool up and provide necessary .training and related ser- 
vices. The university would sub-contract with six to twelve local 
urban ABE programs, making 309 funds available to them to pay for 
salaries of personnel in lieu of teaching and other work and travel 
costs. (You could fund a state director who might sub-contract to 
both local, directors and the university as well.) The university 
would provide pre- and in-service training with priorities and program 
development determined jointly by participating directors and uni- 
versity personnel. Th^ university provide follow-up consultation and 
on-site training as well as demonstration, materials production, 
action research and operational analysis services for participating 
ABE programs. Experienced ABE personnel with special abilities could 
be rotated through the university's program as visiting staff members. 
In the flrsf. year OM shou W pay all cos he j the atal:e should agree to 
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pick up 30 percent of costs in second year, 50 percent the third 
year and assume all costs the fourth and subsequent year. Fund and 
evaluation of tliis model. 

(7) >'und several cities to provide student transportation and 
child care and a university to undertake a comparative study to assess 
the enrollment and attendance advantages of these provisions over a three 
year period. Or do it all through a state ABE director who could allocate 
funds to selected cities and sub-contract with a university to do the 
analysis. 

(8) Fund several cities- and a university to ascertain the values 
in terms of recruitment 3 enrollment and retention rates and other 
acliieveraent measures of intensive vocational counseling and job place- 
menl, services wihiiin ABls programs manned by trained professionals. 

(9) l'\irid an urban ABE program with limited guidance and 
counseling resources and a decentralized class program to convert 
coimselors into trainers of teachers and resource backstoppers rather 
than attempting to deal with whatever problems they encounter in thinly 
covering classes in scattered sites. The counselor would provide 
needed information on community resources and contacts by compiling 
current information for teacher kits, provide telephone consultation 
for teachers, make appointments with students having special problems, 
train teacliers and. aides to administer tests, and help teachers inter- 
prel; test results. 

(10) Fund a private company to develops set of high quality, 
professionally produced one-minute TV and radio spots and recruitment 
posters for use in buses and elsewhere. The grant should provide for 
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the production and distribution nationally of these materials — with 
space for local inserts of information about the where and when of 
programs. These promotional materials should be especially designed 
for and pre-tested with ABE's particular target groups in English, 
Spanish and other languages of larger segments of the target popula- 
tion. 

(11) Fund the demonstration of alternative ABE teaching methods: 
(l) appropriate use of groups in classroom instruction, (2) covering 
major concepts in an order determined by student involvement in 
defining problems, ill\istrating concepts and testing meanings in their 
personal experience, (3) other alternative methods of organizing in- 
struction and mediating between content and student experience, e.g.^ 
"armchair^* or "table-top" indigenous home study groups. The plan 
should involve the development of a manual of methods and techniques 
geared to ABE content and students and a set of vi|ieo tapes demon- 
strating these for teacher training use. (This m^ght be included in 
the specs under ('5) above.) 

(12) Fund the development of a dissemination strategy or model ' 
for ABE'S 309(b) program — based upon the most comprehensive and de- 
pendable body of data on program practice and problems currently 
available, an analysis of conditions of effectiveness of. existing and 
past 309 projects — a determination of priorities set by local direc- 
tors and a review of related dissemination experience outside ABE. 
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Table A-1 



URBAN, RURAL AND ESL PROGRAM DIRECTORS COMPARED 
HIGHEST PRIORITY ITEMS: GENERAL IrllORITIES 
(in percent) 



URBAN 



TOP 



HIGH 



(N=]IiO) (N-215) 



RURAL 



ESL 



TOP HIGH TOP Hlfflt 
(N=l35) (N=200) (^0)(N=95) 



Recruitment 

Instruction 

Instructional 
Materials 

In-Service 
Education 



50.6 79.9 57.5 82.8 1*1.7 72.0 

18.8 65.5 17.9 67.3 28.3 6k.O 

10.0 51.0 

lO.k if6.5 10.0 1*7.0 
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Table A-2 



UEBAN,. mi\L AND ESL PROGRAM DIRECTORS COMPARED 
IE CHEST PRIORITY ITEMS: TARGET GROUPS 
(in percent) 



Unemployed 
Least Literate 
Rural Adults 
Urban Adults 
Non-tlngl 1 sli-r>peakiuf]; 
l?lacks 

Welfare Recipients 
Indians 

Mexican Americans 



Ul^BAN 



RURAL 



ESL 



TOP HIGH TOP HIGH TOP HIGH 
(N=159) (N=210) (N^3) (N=190) (N^TO) (N= 90) 



10.1 
18.9 



8.8 



67.8 
66.2 



13.8 6k.8 



62.6 



7.0 
11.9 
1+6.9 



8.h 



7.0 



67.8 
67.9 
86.5 



38.5 



1.7 
8.3 



.18.3 
15.0 



68.7 
69.3 



81.3 
h2.h 



26.7 56.3 



IkS 



Table A-3 



URBAN, RURAL, AND ESL PROGRAM DIRECTORS COMPARED 
HIGHEST PRIORITY ITEMS: SELECTED PRACTICES 
(in percent) 



URBAN 



TOP 



HIGH 



(N=156) (N=217) 



RURAL 



ESL 



TOP HIGH TOP HIGH 
(N^5) (N=199) (N^) (H^) 



Concentration on Hardest 
to Reach Target 
Groups 25.0 

Integration of ABE & 

GED Program 13.5 



72.9 
60.8 



13.3 64.9 12.1 77. 



25.2 68.5 17.2 62.9 



Provision of ESL 
Classes 



13.8 72.9 



Provision of Vocational 
Counseling and Job 
Placement Services 6.k 



6k.2 



11.1 60.5 



Employment of Full-time 
Recruiters 7.7 



Program designed 
Specifically for a 
Special Target Group 



10.3 60.7 



Provision of 

Transportation 



7.1 



36.9 



7.h 3^.7 



ERIC 
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Table A-U 



UEBM, RURAL, MB ESL Pl^OGRAM DIRECTORS COMPARED 
HIGHEST PRIORITY ITEMS : PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
(in percent) 



URBAN 



RURAL 



ESL 



TOP 



HIGH 



(N=15l) (N=217) 



TOP HIGH TOP HIGH 

(N=132) (N=198) (N^) (N=99) 



Increase Community 
Support for the ABE 
Program 13.2 76.6 

Evaiuate Overall Program 

Effectiveness 13.2 72.1 



Obtain Additional Resources 
to Supplement Kxi sting 
b'unds ;i.U.6 (■ 

Coordinate AJii; arid Gf;D 
PrO{;;rains 



1^ o 



Involve Students in Setting 
Program Goals ' and 
Priorities 7.9 59. ^ 

Select Competent Classroom 

Teachers .10.6 1+5. 3 



15.9 
12.1 

10.6 
12.9 



66.1 13.3 63.7 



61.7 11.7 63.7 



59.9 13.3 58.5 



11.7 50.5 
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Table A-5 



URBAN, RURAL AMD ESL PROGRAM DIRECTORS COMPARED 
HIGHEST PRIORITY ITEMS: RECRUITMENT 
(in percent) 



URBAN 



RURAL 



ESL 



TOP HIGH TOP HIGH TOP HIGH 

(N=lW) (N=212) (N=126) (N^19li.) (N=57) (N^) 



Recruit Unemployed 8,8 



82.9 U.O 75.2 1.8 68A 



Recruit Most 
Illiterate 



21.1 



Worlc through other 
Agencies to Recruit 
Students 10.2 

Recruit Rural Adults - 

Recruit Young I^lales 

Determine what Groups 
in the Community 
Need ABE 8.2 

Recruit Urban 

Adults 12.2 

Recruit Blacks 8.2 

*( 

Recruit non-English 
Speaking 

Use Paraprof essional 
Recruiters 5-^ 



81.6.. 21. U 

69.1 6.3 
17.5 
7.9 

60.5 8,7 
77.7 



75.9 21.1 Ql.k 

7h.3 7.0 70.k 

87.9 
60.8 

59-5 12.3 60.2 



U9.6 6.3 



15.8 82.8 



55.5 5.3 57.3 



Table A-6 
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URBAN, RURAL MB ESL PROGRAM DIRECTORS COMPARED 
HIGHEST PRIORITY ITEMS: IN- SERVICE EDUCATION 
(in percent) 



URBAN RURAL ESL 

TOP PIIGH TOP HIGH TOP HIGH 
(N-153) (N=217) (N=119) (N=T9^) (N^) (N=97) 



Provide In-Service 5-9 79-2 8.U 82.8 3.3 76-2 

Education in 
Teachers 

In-Service Education 
concerning Diagnosis of 

Student Learning Needs 21.6 8l.2 20.2 76.9 l6.h 7h.^ 

In-Service Education 

concerning Instructional 

Methods 9.2 72.8 10.1 73-6 8.2 72.8 

In-Service Education 

concerning Evaluation of 

Student Achievement I.3 7I.6 - - • 3.3 71.1 

In-Service Education 

concerning Adult Learning 

and Development 15-7 68.8 13.U 69.7 6.6 72.7 

In-Service Education 

concerning Instructional 

Materials - - 8.U 67.3 16.U 71.9 

Use Local Workshops as 
part of In-Service 

Education Effort - - 5.9 67.5 ' 
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Table A-7 



URBAN, RURAL AND ESL PROGRAM DIRECTORS COMPARED 
HIGHEST PRIORITY ITEMS: INSTRUCTION 
(in percent) 



URBAN RURAL ESL 

TOP HIGH TOP HIGH TOP HIGH 

(N=150) (N=217) (N=126) (W=199) (N^) (S^) 



Prescribe Learning Activities 
to Meet IndividuaJ. 

Needs 8.0 8k.O 11.1 8U.1 6.9 80.0 

Build Student Self- 

Confidence k.O B1.6 2.0 BU.O 3.U lh.7 

Retain Students in 

Program 16.7 79-7 19-8 82.3 25-9 8!+.l 

Increase Student 

Motivation 5.3 80.6 11.1 79-3 6.9 7U.0 
Diagnose Student 

Learning Needs 2.7 82. U 7-9 78.8 5.2 75-3 

Use Methods Appropriate 

to Adults 3.3 75.7 0 75.0 3.'+ 72.6 

E^/-aluate Instructional 

Program 2.7 71.0 2.U 66.2 

Use- rniall Group 

Instruction 8.0 52.3 9-5 56.9 15.5 62.7 

Place Students in 
Jobs or Training 

Programs 7.3 5^4.8 - 

Use Programmed 

Materials 6.7 ^9.3 - 

Use Learning 

Laboratory 10.0 U5.2 - - 12.1 53.1 



ERIC 
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Table A-8 

URBAN, RURAL AND ESL PROGRAM DIRECTORS COMPARED 
HIGHEST PRIORITY ITEMS: INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

(in percent) 

URBAN RURAL ESL 

TOP HIGH TOP HIGH TOP HIGH 

(N^7) (N=217) (N=12l) (N=196) (N=5^0) (N=97) 

Develop Materials: Be- 
ginning Reading I5.6 68.6 I9.8 69.6 6.7 7^.5 

Develop Materials: 

Intermediate Reading 3.U 65.8 7.^ 68.2 1.7 7^.3 

Provide dependable in- 
formation regarding 
Quality and Applica- 
bility of Instruc- 
tional Materials 13. 6 66.9 15.7 67.0 

Develop, Materials in 

Consumer Education 10.9 65.2 10. 7 68.0 - 

Adapt Nfeterials for 

Local Use 7.5 59-7 9.1 61.8 - - 

Identify and Locate In- 
structional Materials 6.8 6U.3 11.6 59-^ 11.7 57.6 

Develop Materials in 

"Coping" Skills 6.8 57-7 - . - 

Develop New Materials 

Locally for Local Use 9.5 55-3 - - 13.3 51.5 

Develop Materials in 
English as a Second 

Language - . - - - 33.3 80. 8 



Table 3-1 



CORRELATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS* HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
CONCENTMTION ON HARDEST TO REACH 



URBAN RURAL 



More Effectively Reach and 
filducate Puerto Ricans 

More Effectively Reach and 

Educate Urban Adults - .U0U9 

More Effectively Reach and 

Educate Least Literate .3518 

More Effectively Reach and 

Educate Handicapped - .3209 

Provide ESL Classes - *336l 

Provide Program Designed 
Specially for a Special 
Target Group .3752 

More Effective Beginning Level 

Classes .3009 

Use Volunteers in ABE Program 

Employ Full-time Recruiters 

Develop Interagency Referral 

Relations - .3892 

Provide Childcare 

Use Paraprofessionals as 

Recruiters - .3575 

Work through Other Agencies to 
Recruit Students 

Recruit Most Illiterate .5298 .39^5 

Recruit Unemployed .2908 

Recruit Non-English Speaking .293U 

Use Methods Appropriate to 

Adults - .3581 

Develop More Effective Materials 

in Beginning Reading .313^ 



Table B-2 



CORRELATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS ' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
TNCRFASE COMMUT^ITY SUPPORT FOR ABE PROGRAM 
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URBAN 
(N=203) 



RURAL 
(N=l8i|) 



ESL 
(N=90) 



More Effectively Reach and 

Educate Puerto Ricans .37^2 

More Effectively Reach and 
Educate Urban Adults 

More Effectively Reach and 
Educate Handicapped 

More Effectively Reach and 

Educate Prison Inmates .3877 

Employ Faraprofessionals .3387 

Coordinate ABE and GED 
programs 

Ob"Dain Suitable Instructional 

Facilities .3^78 

Develop Product/ive Co- 

Sponsorship Relations .^191 

Provide Transportation for 

Students .3276 

Work throUv?h Other Agencies 
bo Recruit Students 

Use Television and Radio Spots 
in Recruitment 

Use Print Media, e.g. , Newspapers, 
Posters in Recruitment 

Recruit Urban Adults 

Use Coaching of Less Experienced 
Staff as Part of In-Service 
Education Program 

Use College and University 
Courses as Part of In- 
Service Education Program .3255 

Tncrease Student Motivation 

O ^ivelop More Effective Instructional 
ERJC . Materials in Advanced 

Arithmetic (7-8) - 



.3795 
.3537 



.3697 
.3678 



.5^09 



.3370 



.357^ 



.^365 
.k272 

.505^ 
.^7^3 



.3576 



M99 
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Table B-3 



CORRELATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS^ HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
• RECRUIT UNEMPLOYED 



URBAN 
(N=:198) 



(N=l85) 



More Effectively Reach and 

Educate Blacks .35 

More Effectively Reach and 

Educate Unemployed .58 

More Effectively Reach and 

Educate Voum^ Males .35 

More Effectively Reach and 

Educate Welfare Recipients .h6 

Use Paraprofessionals aa 
Recruiters 

V/ork through Other Agencies 
to Recruit Students 

Recruit Most Illiterate .33 
Recruit Young Males 

Recruit Blacks .36 

Recruit Asians .36 

Provide In-Service Education 
re: Teaching "Coping" 
skills 

More Effectively Teach "Coping" 
skills 

Use ABE Teachers to Counsel 
S tridents . 

Place Students in Jobs or 
Training Programs 

Develop More Effective Materials 
for Instruction in "Coping" 
skills 



.39 



,kl 



.39 
.51 



Mo 



^ Table B'k 
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CO^^RELATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS* HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
PROVIDE ■i:j>J-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS- 



URBAN RURAL ESL 

(N=212) (N=196) (N=96) 



involve Staff in Setting 
Jr'rograrn Goals and 

Priorities - - .5I 

Find Out Staff Needs for 

In-Service Education ,51 -50 -60 

Planned In-Service Education 

Pi^ogram - .U9 - 

Use Local Workshops in In- 
Service Education ,5^ .U? .^9 

Provide In-Service Education 

for Paraprofesslonals .h^ A9 . .58 

Provide In-Service Education 

for Counselors .51 .^6 .U9 

Provide In-Service Education 

for Supervisors .57 .53 -51 

T>i -Service Education re- 
Adult Learning and 

Development - .50 

iii-Service Education re: 

Jnstrucfcional Methods - - .55 

En-Service Education re: 
Diagnosis- of Student 
Learning Needs .51 

Prescribe Learning Activities 

to Meet Individual Needs .U5 



ERIC 



Table B-5 
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CORRELATES OP LOCAL DIRECTORS ' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION CONCERNING DIAGNOSIS OF 
STUDENT LEARNING NEEDS 



URBAN 
(N=213) 



RURAL 
(N=192) 



ESL 
(N=96) 



Work in the Classroom of a More 
Experienced Teacher 

Coaching of Less Experienced 
Staff 



.55 



In-Service Education re: Adult 

Learning and Development .U2 

In-Service Education re: Under- 
standing the Student 
• Population .^3 

In-Service Education re: 
Instructional Methods 

In-Service Education re: 

Instructional Materials 

In-Service Education re: 
Evaluation of Student 
Achievement .67 

Improved Ways to Diagnose 

Student Learning Needs • .62 

Improved Ways to Prescribe 
Learning Activities to 
Meet Individual Needs .5^ 

Increase Student Motivation 

Poster Student Participation 
in Setting Objectives and 
Evaluating Learning 
Activities .^9 

Evaluate Student Progress .51 



.55 



M 
.52 

.67 
.68 

.60 



.70 
.73 

.6k 
.57 

• 56 



ERLC 



Table B-6 
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CORRELATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
PRESCRIBE LEARNING ACTIVITIES TO MEET 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 



URBAN RURAL ESL 



(N=2I3) (N=197) (N=98) 



In-Service Education re: Adult 

Learning and Development - - .53 

In-Service Education re: 

Instructional Methods .5^ ,^6 

In-Service Education re: 

Instructional Materials .U9 

In-Service Education re: 
Disignosis of Student 

Learning Needs .5^ .60 .61^ 

In-SeinnLce Education re: 
Evaluation of Student 

Achievement .51 .^9 •SO 

Improved Diagnosis of Student 

Learning Needs .72 ,61 .73 

Foster Student Participation 
in Setting Ohjectives and 
Evaluation Learning 

Activities - ' .U2 

Increase Student Motivation - - , -SB 

Evaluate Student Progress .57 

Evaluate Instructional Program .U5 

Use Methods Appropriate to 

Adults - .U5 

Adapt Materials Tor Local Use - - .5U 

Develop New Materials Locally 

for Local Use - - .53 
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Table B-7 



CORRELATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
BUTLD STODtJ^T SELF-CONFIDENCE 



Provide In-Service Education 
for Counselors 



URBAN 
(N=213) 



RURAL 
(N=195) 

.1+2 



ESL 
(N=99) 



In-Service Education re: 

Understanding the Student 
Population .k2 

In-Service Education re: 

Instructional Materials .h2 

In-Service blducation re: 
Evaluation of Student 
Achievement 

Orient New Students to 
Program 

Diagnose Student Learning 
Needs 

Prescribe Learning Activities 

to Meet Individual Needs .U2 

Increase Student Motivation .52 

Teach "Coping" Skills 

Evaluate Student Progress .hk 

Retain Students in Pi'ogram 

Use ABE Teachers to Counsel 
Students 

Use Methods Appropriate to 

Adults .1+2 

Adapt I&terials for Local 

Use .1+2 

Develop Materials in Family 
Life Education 

Develop Materials in "Coping" 
Skills 



.1+0 



.53 
.1+3 
.^3 

M 



.53 

■M 

.60 

.56 



.55 



.1+8 



Table B-8 



CORREIATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS ' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
RETAIM STUDENTS IN PROGRAM 



URBAN 
(N=212) 



RURAL 
(N=195) 



Develop Interagency Referral 
Relations 

Work through Other Agencies to 
Recruit Students 

Recruit Unemployed 

Recruit Urban Adults 

Evaluate In-Service Education 
Programs 

Use Local Workshops in In-Service 
Education 

Use State and Regional Programs 
in In-Sex^ice Education 

Provide In-Servicf=' Education for 
Paraprof es s ionals 

More Effective In-Service 

Education re: Instructional 
Methods .37 

More Effective In-Service 

Education re: Instructional 
Materials .37 

Diagnose Student Learning 

Needs .3^^ 

Increase Student Motivation .36 

Build Student Self -Confidence .36 

Evaluate Student Progress 

Use ABE Teachers to Counsel 

Students .3^^ 

Use Methods Appropriate to 
Adults 

'dentify and Locate Instructional 

Materials .3^ 

ERJC)ev-elop More Effective Materials 

6iriimimrfi,Tiiiin Beginning Reading 



• 39 



• 37 



• 36 



• 37 



.39 
.36 



Table B-9 
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CORRELATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
INCRlilASE STUDENT MOTIVATION 



URBAN RURAL ESL 

(N=213) (N=192) (N=98) 



Provide More Effective In-Service 
Education re: Understanding 
the Student Population 

Provide In-Service Education re: 
Use of Instructional 
Technology 

Provide In-Service Education re: 
Diagnosis of Student 
Learning Needs 

Provide In-Service Education re: 
E^'aluation of Student 
Achievement 

Orient New Students to Prograjn 

Diagnose Student Learning Needs 

Prescribe Learning Activities to 
Meet Individual Needs 

Foster Student Participation in 
Setting Objectives and 
Educating Learning 
Activities 

Build Student Self-Conf idence 

Evaluate Student Progress 

Minimize Disruption due to 

Continuous Enrollment of 
New Students 

Adapt Materials for Local Use 



.ko 

.39 

.39 - .57 

.58 

.39 

.U2 - .6h 

M - .53 

M .k2 .65 

.52 .53 .60 

M .36 

.37 

.62 



Develop More Effective Materials 

in Civics - .38 



Table B-10 



CORRELATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
DIAGNOSE STUDENT LEARNING NEEDS 
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URBAN 
(N=212) 



RURAL 
(N=197) 



In-Service Education re: Adult 
Learning and Development 

In-Service Education re: 

Instructional Methods 

In-Service Education re: 

Instructional Materials 

In-Service Education re: 
Diagnosis of Student 
Learning Needs 

In-Service Education re: 
Evaluation of Student 
Achievement 

Orient New Students to 
Program 

Prescribe Learning Activities 
to Meet Individual Needs 

Foster Student Participation 
in Setting Objectives 
and Evaluating Learning 
Activities 

Increase Student Motivation 

Evaluate Student Progress 

Use Methods Appropriate to 
Adults 



.k3 



.62 



.72 

.1+6 
.1+2 
.56 



.1+6 
.68 

.59 
.1+5 
.61 



.53 
.1+8 



ESL 
(N=98) 

.60 



.73 



.62 



.73 

.65 
.61+ 



Adapt Materials for Local Use 



.61 



ERIC 



iGk 



Table B-11 



CORRELATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
USE METHODS APPROPRIATE TO ADULTS 



URBAN 
(N=21l) 



RURAL 
(N=179) 



ESL 
(N=92) 



Select Competent Classroom 

Teachers .Ul 

Evaluate Instructional Staff 

Involve Staff in Setting 
Program Goals and 
Priorities .k2 

Recruit Urban Adiilts 

Provide In-Service Education 
for Counselors 

Provide In-Service Education 
for Supervisors 

/"iagnose Student Learning 

Needs - 

Evaluate Student Progress 

Build Student Self -Confidence .k2 

Use ABE Teachers to Counsel 

Students .U9 

Evaluate Instructional Program .kS 

Key Curriciilum to Behavioral 

Objectives .U8 

Use Small Group Instruction .50 

Identify and Locate instruction- 
al Miaterials 

Adapt Materials for Local Use 

Develop New Materials Locally 
for Local Use 

Develop Miaterials in Civics 



.50 

M 

.50 



M 
.50 

M 



.50 



.h9 



.67 

.51 
.50 

.k& 



ERIC 



Table B-12 



CORRELATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION RE: INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 
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URBAN 
(N=213) 



More Effective Practice in the 
Area of Instruction 

Involve Students in Setting 
Program Goals and 
Priorities 

Find Out Staff Needs for In- 
Service Education 

Provide In-Service Education 
• for Teachers 

In-Service Education re: 

Adult Learning and Develop- 
ment 

In-Service Education re: 
Instructional Materials 

In-Service Education re: 

Instructional Technology 

In-Service Education re: 
Diagnosis of Student 
Learning Needs 

Diagnosis of Student 
Learning Needs 

Prescription of Learning 
Activities to Meet 
Individual Needs 

ICvaluation of Instructional 
Program 

Use of Methods Appropriate 
. to Adults 

Use of Programmed Materials 

Provision of Dependable Infor- 
mation on Quality and 
Applicability of 
Instructional Materials 



.6k 

M 

M 

M 

.3k 

.kk 



RURAL 
(N=190) 

.1+6 



ESL 
(N=97) 



.65 

M 

M 



.1+6 



.1+5 



.1+8 



.1+1+ 
.1+3 
.55 

.1+1+ 
.59 



.51 
.52 



ERIC 
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Table B-13 



CORRELATES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
RECI^aIT MOST ILLITERATE 



URBAN 
(N=205) 



RURAL 
(W=lB7) 



More Effectively Reach and 

Serve the Least Literate .51 

Concentrate on Hardest to 

Reach Target Groups .53 

Emphasize Beginning Level 

Classes .38 

Employ Paraprofessionals .33 

Involve Students in Settlriij 
PrograJB Goals and 
Priorities 

Work through other Agencies 
to Recruit Students 

Use Television and Radio Spots 

in Recruitment •3'+ 

Recruit Unemployed .33 

Provide In-Service Education 
for Teachers 

Provide In-Se2rv*ice Education 
for Paraprofessionals 

Provide In-Service Education 
for Counselors 

Provide In-Service Education * 
for Supervisors 

Improved In-Service Education 
Programs re: Instructional 
Methods 

Build Student Self -Confidence 
Evaluate Student Progress 



.ko 



-38 



.39 



.39 
.37 
.37 



Develop Materials in Beginning 
Reading 



.33 
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ESL 
(N^) 

• 52 



Table C-1 

CORRELATES OF TEACHERS' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
BUILD STUDENT SELF-CONFIDENCE 

BASIC 
ED, 

(N=220) 

Diagnose Student Learning Needs 

Increase Student Motivation .U7 
Kosher Student Socialization 

Teach Health Education .35 

Teach ^'Coping" Skills .35 

In-Service Educatioii re: Building 

Student Self-Confidence .62 

In-Service Education re: Teaching 

Civic Skills .35 

In-Service Education re: Teaching 

lleall.h Education .35 

Provide VooaLloiial CouuGGlliig f*or students - .^4-9 

Place SlAuients in .Sobs or Training Programs - .U? 

More Effective Materials in Beginning 

Arithmetic ^ 

More Effective Materials in Intermediate 

Arithmetic - .^5 

More Effective Materials in Health Education .37 



.56 



ERIC 
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Table C-2 

CORRiilATES 01' TEACIffiRS' HIGH HRIOEITY ITEMS 
PRESCRIBE LEARNING ACTIVIllES TO MEET INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

. BASIC 

ED. ESL 
(N=226) (iPSo) 

More Effective Instruction Practices .k3 .k3 

Diagnose Student Learning Needs ."5^ .k9 

Foster Student Participation in Setting 

Learning Objectives ^k6 . .^6 

Foster Student Participation in Evaluating 

Learning Activities " - 

Evaluate Studenl. ProKress 

evaluate Instructional Program .^9 A3 

Key Curriculum to Behavioral Objectives .38 

Provide In-Service Education re: Selecting 

Methods Appropriate for Individual Students ' - .U9 

Provide In-Service Education re: Selecting 

Objectives Appropriate for Individual Students - .U6 

Identify and Locate Instructional Materials - A? 
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Table C-3 



COKlUilIATES OF TJilACIDERS» HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
DIAflNOSE STUDENT LEARNING NEEDS,. 

BASIC 
ED, ■ 
(N^22H) 



Prescribe Learning Activities to Meet 
Individual Needs 

Build Student Self- Confidence 

Evaluate Student Progress 

IsValuat.e Instructional Program 

Touch Intermedia ho Heading 

Use Small Group to Engage in l^oblem Solving 
Train Counselors 

Provide In-Service Education re: Diagnosis 
of Student Learning Needs 

Provide In-Service Education re: Improving 
Teacher-Student Relations 

Provide In-Service Education re: How to 
Teach Computational Skills 

j^velop Materials in Intermediate Reading 



.5U 

.k2 

.37 
.36 

.36 
M 
.37 



ESL 



.52 

M 
M 

.5B 



.52 



ERIC 
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Table C-U 



CORREIATES OF TEACHERS' HIGH ERIORITY ITEMS 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION CONCERNING 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS (SELECTING, 
ADAPTING AND USING) 

BASIC 
ED. 



ESL 



lOevelop More Effective Instructional 

Materials .1+0 

biValuate the In-Service Program .38 

Provide In-Service ICducatioii re: ABE 
IVogram Objectives, Current Operations 

Provide In-Service Education re: Methods 

of Instruction . . •^9 

Provide In-Service Education re: 

Instructional Technology M 

Provide In-Service Education re: 
Student Retention 

Provide In-Service Education re: 

Teaching Beginning Reading .Uo 

Identify and Locate Instructional Materials .k3 

Provide Dependable Information re: Quality 

and Applicability of Instructional Materials ,37 

Develop New Materials Locally for Local Use 

Develop^ Materials in Health Education 



.3h 
.73 
.57 
.5U 



.56 
.61 
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Table C-5 

COm^EIATES OF TEAClfffiS^ IUGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
IN-3KRVICE EDUCATION CONCERNING 
SELECTING METHODS APPROPRIATE 
FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 

BASIC 
ED, ESL 
(N=219J (N^5) 

Program Area: Instruction .UO 

Find Out Needs of Potential Participants 

in In-Service Education Programs - .53 

Plan the Content of the In-Service Program - .5^ 

In-Service Education re: Diagnosis of 

Student Learning Weeds .U5 .63 

In-Service Education re: Building 

Student Self-Confidence .hi .58 

In-Service Education Selecting Objectives 
Appropriate to Individual Students .63 -85 

In-Service Education re: How to Teach 
Intermediate Reading 

Identify and Locate Instructional Materials 

Adapt Materials for Local Use .k2 .53 

Develop Materials for the least Literate .hi 



ERIC 
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Table C-6 

CORRELATES OF TEACHERS' KEGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION CONCERNING 
BUILDING STUDENT SEU^'-CONFIDENCE 

BASIC 
ED, ESL 

(N=220) (N^) 



Build Student Self-Confidence .62 

Use Small Groups to Engage in Problem Solving »kk 

Find Out Needs of Potential Participants in 

In-Service Education . - .62 

Provide In-Service Education re: Diagnosis 

of Student Learning Needs - • .59 

Provide In-Service Education re: Selecting 

Methods Appropriate for Individual Students .Ul .58 

Provide In-Service Education re: Counseling 

Students in Academic or Personal Matters •kl .63 

Provide In-Service Education re: Improving 

Teacher- Student Relations .39 

Provide Personal Counseling for Students .39 

Develop Materials in Advanced Reading - .61 

Develop Materials in Beginning Arithmetic - .60 

Develop Materials in Intermediate Arithmetic - .61 



ERIC 
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Table C-7 

CORREIATES OF TEACHERS' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION CONCERNING 
DIAGNOSIS OF STUDENT LEARNING NEEDS 



BASIC 
ED. 
(1^21^ 

.k6 

M 
.52 

M 



Diagnose Student Learning Needs 

Find out Needs of Potential Participants 
in In-Service Education 

Provide In-Service Education re: Student 
Program Prescription 



Provide In-Service Education re: 
of Student Achievement 



Evaluation 



Providii In-Service Education re: Selecting 
Methods Appropriate for Individual Students 



Provide In-Service Education re: Selecting 

Objectives Appropriate for Individual Students - 

Provide In-Service Education re: Teaching 
Beginning Reading 

Develop Materials in Beginning Reading 

Develop Materials in Intermediate Reading 

Use Paraprofessionals in Counseling .^0 

Use Paraprofessionals in Materials Preparation .39 



ESL 
(N=57) 



.63 



.61+ 

.63 
.69 

.60 
.62 
.61 
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Table C-8 

CORRELATES OF TEACHERS* HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION CONCERNING 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

BASIC 

ED. ESL 
(N=21^) (N=56) 

More Effective Program Practice: Instruction .k3 

Provide In-Service Education for Teachers .50 .52 

Provide In-Service Education re: Adult 

Learning and Development ^hO 

Provide In-Service Education re: Philosophy 

of Adult Education .k3 

Provide In-Service Education re: Understanding 

the Student Population .^3 

Provide In-Service Education re: Instructional 

Materials .^9 -73 

Provide In-Service Education re: Use of 
Instructional Technology 

Provide In-Service Education re: Student 

Program Prescription - .^6 

Use Paraprofessionals in Materials Development - .56 

Use Learning Lab to Provide Instructional 

Variety - .66 

Evaluate Instructional Effectiveness of 

Learning Lab .^5 



ERIC 
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Table C-9 



CORREIATES OF TEACHERS' HIGH PRIORITY ITEMS 
GENERAL PRIORITY: INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

BASIC 

ED. 
(N^2l5) 



More Effective In-Service Education 

More EiTective Instruction 

Increase Student Motivation 

Evaluate Instructional Program 

Use Programmed Materials 

Use College and University Courses in 
In-Service Education 

Provide In-Service Education re: ABE 
Program Objectives, Current Operation 

Provide In-Service Education re: Instructional 
Materials (Selecting, Adapting and Using) 

Provide In-Service Education re: Student 
Program Prescription 

Provide In-Service Education re: Evaluation 
of Student Achievement 

Provide In-Service Edication re: How to 
Teach Civics 

Identify and Jjocate Instructional Materials 

Develop Materials in Beginning Arithmetic 



.33 
.31 



.31 



.33 
.36 



ESL 
(N=57) 



.62 



M 
.1+8 
.52 
.1+8 

.53 
.51 
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APPENDIX II-A 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSE RATE 
LOCAL DIRECTORS 



Region 


Number of 
Questionnaires 
Sent Out 


Number of 
Responses 
Received 


Response 
Rate 

(percent ) 


Region I 


101 








Connecticut 




53 


15 


28 


Maine 




7 


5 


71 


Massachusetts 




18 


12 


66 


New liampshire 




13 


9 


69 


Rhode Island 




7 


5 


71 


Vermont 




3 


2 


66 


Region II 


78 




^3 




New York 




30 


*i rt 

17 


56 


New Jersey- 




k8 


26 




Region III 


115 




72 


63?& 


Delaware 




k 


1 


25 


Washington, D.C. 




2 


1 


50 


Maryland 




12 


10 


83 


Pennsylvania 




37 


25 


68 


West Virginia 




5 


h 


80 


Virginia 




55 


31 


56 
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LOCAL DIRECTORS RESPONSE RATE (Cont.) 





NnmV^PT of* 

Questionnaires 


NnmV^PT of* 

; Responses 

T? A o '^ro^ 
IxCCJcX V CU 


Rp^^TionSP 

Rate 

^ pt;x Ucil U y 


Rpci on TV 




l87 




AT alTAma 






65 


r JL\J1 XLlCl 


ho 


PI 


>^3 






25 


5U 








71 


Tennessee 




25 


52 


Mississippi 


21 


10 


U8 


North Carolina 


37 


27 ■ 


73 


South Carolina 




lU 


33 


PpcrT on V 


17Q 


127 

XC_ f 


71*^ 






pp 


R5 


Tn^ T n nn - 

J. ilU X CIt I iCb 


PO 


X^ 


75 


Michigan 


1+8 


35 


73 


Minnesota 


13 


9 


■ 69 


Ohio 


h9 


38 


78 


Wisconsin 


9 


8 


88 


itegxon vx 


<iUX 






iir Kansas 




C.C. 




Louisiana 


38 


21 


55. 


New Mexico 


13 


6 


i^6 


Oklahoma 


23 


111 


61 


Texas 


83 


51 


62 
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Region 


Number of 
Questionnaires 
Sent Out 


Nvunber of 
Responses 
Received 


Response 
(percent) 


Region VII 




52 


75% 


Iowa 


8 


8 


100 


Kansas 


20 


15 


75 


Missouri 


33 


22 


00 




8 


. 7 




Region VIII 


88 


60 


73% 


Colorado 


25 


16 




Montana 


15 


11 


96 


North Dakota 


8 


5 


63 


South Dakota 


13 


12 


93 


u uan 


OA 

20 


9 


Hp 


wyoiniiig 


7 


7 


1 Of) 


Region IX 


1 

67 




73% 


Arizona 


12 


12 


100 


(Jaiii ornia 


Mo 


32 


ICS 


iMevaua 


9 


5 




Region X 






71% 


Washington 


16 


12 


75 


Idaho 




5 


50 


Oregon 


8 


7 


86 
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APPENDIX II-A 





QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSE RATE 






• 


TEACHERS 






Region 


Number of 

Que s t i onnair e s 

Sent Out 


Number of 
Acsponses 
Received 


Response 

naue 

(percent) 


Region I 


55 




2k 


khi 


Connecticut 




Q 

y 


6 


67 


Maine 




7 


1 




NIassachusetts 




11 


3 




New Hampshire 




3 


1 


33 


Knode island 




8 


c 




Vermont 




17 


8 


1+7 


Region II 


Ilk 




• 

20 




New York 




29 


1^ 








15 


k 


27 


Region III 


. 132 






11% 


Delaware 




0 


. 0 


0 


Maryland 




2 


0 


0 


Pennsylvania 




77* 


0 


.0 


Ml 

West Virginia 




0 


0 


0 


Virginia 




53 


Ik 


26 



^Philadelphia - program discontinued. 
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Region 


Number of 
Questionnaires 
Sent Out 


Number of 
Responses 
Received 


Response 
Rate 

(percent) 


Region IV / 


275 


105 


38^ 


Alabama 


k8 


16 


33 


"^Florida 


38 


10 


26 


Georgia 


h2 


16 


38 


Kentucky 


23 


11 


k& 


Tennessee 


h9 


13 


27 


Mississippi 


20. 


. 9 


k^ 


Worth Carolina 


3k 


30 


56 


South Carolina 


1 


0 


0 


Region V 


182 


80 


kki 


Illinois 




30 


36 


Indiana 


8 


8 


100 


Michigan 


28 


7 




Minnesota 


k 


2 


56 


Ohio 


21 


12 


57 


Wisconsin 


37 


21 


57 


Region VI 


167 


8k 




Arkansas 


lb 




Oct 


Louisiana 


19 


7 


37 


New Mexico 


k 


3 


75 


Oklahoma 


39 


19 


k9 . 


Texas 


89 


51 


57 
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TEACHER RESPONSE RATE 



Region 


Number of 
Questionnaires 
Sent Out 


Number of 
Responses 
Received 


Response 
Rate 

(percent ) 


Region VII 


75 


ifO 


53i 


Iowa 


21 


12 


57 


Kansas 


9 


5 


5b 


Missouri 


39 


. 18 


k6 


Nebraska 


6 


5 


83 


Region VIII 


50 


17 


3^ 


Colorado 


27 


7 


26 


Montana 


0 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


/? 
o 


O 


33 


South Dakota 


10 




40 


Utah 


1 


0 


0 


Vfyoming 


.6 


If 


67 


Region IX 


105 


37 


35% 


Arizona 


0 




50 


California 


82 


29 


35 


Nevada 


15 


If 


27 


Region X 




17 


47% 


Wttsmnguon 




7 


po 


Idaho 


24 


10 


k2 


Oregon 


0 


0 


0 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


1121 


hh6 


1^0% 
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APPENDIX II -B 

FACSIMILE OF UOCP.L DIRECTOR QUESTIONNAIRE: MARGINALS 

The following pages are facsimile reproductions of the questionnaire 
sent to local directors. 

For every item, the percentages of local directors who assignei each 
priority or who indicated that the item was inapplicable are recorded. 
Non-respondents are excluded from the percentages. 

For every section, respondents were instructed to circle the number 
of the ONE item which was their single highest (TOP) priority. Where 12.% 
or more of local directors concurred in nominating an item as the single 
TOP priority item in that section, this is reported here by an asterisk 
next to the item number. Tlie percent of local directors so nominating 
the item is given to the left of the asterisk. 
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Section I: General Priorities 



PRIORITY OF NEED FOR YOUP PROGRAM Not 
FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR DEMONSTRATE Appli 
MORE EFFECTIVE PRACTICES IN EACH ^ cable 





OF 


TflESE PROGRAM AREAS : 




50.5* 


1. 


recruitment 


2.6 




2. 


in-service education 


1.9 


19.3* 


3. 


instruction 


1.2 




k. 


instructional materials 


1.8 




5. 


program management 


k.O 




6. 


counseling 


3.5 




7. 


collaboration with other agencies 


h.7 



Your Current Priority 



Low Medium High HigheE 

Priority Priority Priority Priorj 



7.0 


12.1 


30.7 


1^7.5 


12.2 


39.9 


33.1 


12.9 


8.2 


25.2 


37.0 


28.1* 


11.8 


31.9 


39.7 


lk.7 


23.0 


39.2 


26.5 


7.3 


15.5 


36.0 


3^.3 


10.8 


16.9 


35.0 


31.2 


12.2 



ERIC 
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Section II: Target Grouy 

Your Current Priority 

PRIORITY OF NEED FOR YOUR PROGRAM TO Not 

FIND OR DEMa^STRATE MORE BFf'ECTIVB Appli- Low Medium High Highest 

WAYS TO REACH AND EDUCATE TPIE cable Priority Priority Priority Priority 

FOLLOWING: ' 



1. 


Blacks 


23.8 


11.0 . 


15.1+ 


27.5 


22.1+ 


2. 


Mexican Americans 


5k.G 


11.7 


7.5 


13.0 


13.3 


3. 


. Puerto Ricans 


70.6 


13.7 


6.5 


5.3 


i+.o 


k. 


Indians 


68.1 


11.6 


7.5 


6.8 


6.0 


5. 


Asians 


61+. 1 


1I+.9 


13.2 


6.5 


1.2 


6. 


Urban adults 


30.3 


8.3 . 


17.8 


27.1 


16.5 


7. 


Rural adults 


15A 


8.7 


15.5 


32.1+ 


28.0 


8. 


Migrants 


52.3 


15.3 


11.8 


1I+.I+ 


6.1 


9. 


Unemployed 




8.0 


20.1+ 


1+2.9 


2I+.I+ 


10. 


Least literate 




9.0 


21.1 


33.5 


31.6 


11. 


Non-English speaking 


32.2 


13.^+ 


15.9 . 


22.5 


16.0 


12. 


Young males 


5.7 


13.0 


31.7 


37.0 


12.6 


13. 


Welfeire recipients 


1+.5 


8.8 


26.8 


3B.9 


20.9 


Ik. 


Iiandicapped 


16.0 


22.3 


32.7 


20.7 


8.1+ 


15. 


Prison inmates 


61.9 


11.1+ 


10.2 


.9.2 


7.3 


16. 


Other group (specify: 


) 69.8 


0.5 


2.6 


12.2 


1I+.8 
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Section III: Selected Practices 



Your Current Priority 



PRIORITY YOU WOULD ASSIGN EXPERT- Not 
MENTAL PROJECTS TO DEMONSTRATE Appli- 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THESE PRACTICES cable 



1, planned in-service education 
program 



3.2 



2. provision of transportation 17.8 

3. provision of child care facilities l6,5 

local materials development 5.0 

5- provision of vocational counseling 

and job placement services U,8 

6. instruction in "coping" skills 

e.g., how to apply for a job 2.3 

7. provision of ESL classes l6.2 

l6.8* 8. concentration on hardest to 

reach target groups U.6 

9. " program designed specifically for 
a special target group e.g., 
Chicanos, migrants, handicapped, 
etc. (Specify: £___) 30.3 

18.2^ 10. integration of ABE and GED pro- U.7 
gram 



Low 
Priority 


Medium 
.Priority 


High 
Priority- 


Highe 
Prioi 


11. D 


3d. 1 


Ill fl 


14. 


24.3 


23.1 


19. D 


15. 


21. U 


25.2 


2I+.8 


12. 


19.7 


hi.i 


28,h 


5. 


9.2 


25.0 


k2.6 


18. 


7.2 


3^.7 


hl.9 


13. 


lU.l. 


31.5 


25.5 


12. 


5.3 


19.7 


37.2 


33. 


13.5 


17.6 


18.6 


20. 


12.1 


18.3 


3I+.6 


30. 
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11. 


parent education 


10.2 


15.8 


30.9 


31^.0 


9. 


12. 


decentralized classes 


17.6 


2U.3 


33.8 


17.6 


6. 


13. 


instruction in learning labs 


9.1 


18.5 


S^i.l 


30.0 


10. 


Ik. 


emphasis on beginning level 
classes 


2.8 


1U.9 


37.5 


30.3 




15. 


non-classroom instruction (e.g., 
educational TV, home instruction) 


15.2 


30.6 


31.0 


17.0 


6. 


16. 


co-sponsored classes 


19.6 . . 


26.1+ 


32.9 


17.0 


1*. 


17. 


employment of full-time staff 


17.0 


22.6 


22.1 


23.2 


15. 


18. 


employment of paraprofessionals 


11.2 


18.I1 


33.8 


26.0 


10. 


19. 


use of volunteers 


13.5 


25.6 


3*^.9 


19.3 


6. 


20. 


employment of full-time re- 
cruiters 


lU.o 


■ 18.1+ 


. 21. U 


26.3 


19. 



Section IV: Program Management 



EROGllAM MANAGEMENT: PRIOKI'L'Y Oi- NEED Not 

FOR YOUli PROGRAM TO FIND OR Appli 

DEMONSm'rE M ORE El^'FECTIVE V7AYS TO: cable 

1. select competent classroom 

teachers U.2 

2. select competent paraprofessionals 10.9 

3. use volunteers " 15.8 

evaluate instructional staff 3.^ 

coordinate ABE and GKI) prof^rams ^+.6 

6. develop management information 
systems to provide feedback for 
program decision making U.8 

7. use PPBS (Programming-planning- 

budget ing-sy s t em ) l6 . 5 

8. develop dependable information 
about administrative and in- 
structional practices in other 

A3E programs U.O 

9. disseminate information con- 
cerning effective and/or inno- 
vative program practices 3*8 

10. coordinate Titl.. Ill vith other 

ABE and related programs 12. U 

11. obtain additional resources to 
supplement existing funds U.6 

12. obtain suitable instructional 
facilities 11.7 

.2-'^ 13. increase community support for 

the ABE program 3-1 

lU. develop productive co-sponsorship 

relationships 8.8 

35. develop inter-a^y.ency referral 

relations <>.9 

(lovolop eounnolini..: sei'vl(^es hj") 



provide transportation for students 15.'+ 
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Your Current Priority 



Low Medium High Highest 

Priority Priority Priority Priority 



22,9 


29.3 


23.7 


19.9 


25,5 


31.0 


2^.1 


9.5 


28.5 


33.5 


17.6 


k.6 


16,3 


35.2 ■ 


35.6 


9.5 


ih.k 


23.6 


35.0 


22. h 


19.5 


37.. 0 


29.6 


9.1 


29.0 


32.2 


18.0 


1+.3 


15.3 




36. U 


8.9 


10.9 


32.0 


U0.7 


12,6 


13. Y 


33.3 


30.6 


10.1 


9.9 


23.9 


33.5 


28.0 


22.3 


27.0 


25.1 


13.9 


6.3 


17.8 


U3.8. 


29.0 


15.2 


36.3 


30.6 


9.0 


11.8 


32.2 


35.6 , 


13.5 


12.8 


3H . 


36.1 


12.0 


2U.I 


22.0 


21.7 


16.7 
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Section IV: Program Management (Cont.) 



PROGRAM MANAGEMENT; PRIORITY OF WEED Not 
YOUR PROGRAM TO FIND OR DEMONSTRATE Appli- 
MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS TO: cable 



13.7^ 19- evaluate overall program 
effectiveness 

20. utilize community advisory 
boards 

21. involve community setting program 
goals and priorities 

22. involve students in setting pro- 
gram goals and priorities 

23* involve staff in setting program 
goals and priorities 



2^4-. Other (specify: 



) 



0.7 
5.9 

2.7 

2.3 
79.1 



Your Current Priority 



Low Medium High Hi, 

Priority Priority Priority Pr 



7.1 
22.0 

17.5 
10.0 

9.3 
2.2 



26.6 
35.6 

35.^ 
31.0 

26.9 
2.2 



kh.2 

28.7 
31.5 

kl.2 

k7.h 
5.5 
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Section V: Hecruitment 



KECKIJI'im'NT: PRIORITY OF OT!ED FOR Not 
VOU'a PRaiUAM 'W) iTNiJ OR nRMON'o'l'liATE Appli. 
MOIvi'I I'l'-KKC'I'I VL': WAYS TO: cable 



1. 


determine what ['roups in the 
conununity need ABE 


3.h 


2, 


evaluate the student recruitment 
effort 


2.0 


3. 


use professional ABE staff with 
other primary responsibilities in 
the recruitment effort 


3.0 


k. 


use paraprofessionais as ro?cruiters 


8.8 


5. 


work through other agencies to 
recruit students 


3.h 


6. 


use television and radi'.) spots 


8.1 


7. 


use other media, e.g., newspaper, 
posters 


3.h 


8. 


other (specify: ) 


61.8 




Recruit these specific group 


s : 


21.5* 9. 


most illiterate 


2.1 


10. 


young males 


3.9 


11. 


unemployed 


3.9 


12. 


non-English speaking 


30.1 


13. 


Blacks 


21+.7 


lU. 


iMexican-Americans 


53.1 


15. 


Puerto Ricans 


6h.Q 


16. 


Indians 


62.8 


17. 


Asians 


6o.o 


18. 


rural adults 


lU.7 


19. 


urban adults 


25.7 


20. 


migrants 






other fjcroup (specLTy: ) 





Your Current Priority 



Lovr Medium High Highest 

Priority Priority Priority Priority 



13.0 


2k.2 


UO.l 


19.3 


10.9 


31.0 


41.5 


13.0 


10.1+ 


31.2 


39.9 


15.5 


13.7 


26.9 


3k.k 


16.2 


5.1 


21.8 


U5.0 


2U.8 


Ik. 9 


28.8 


33.7 


IU.5 


11.2 


27.7 


U0.5 


17.1 


3.3 


k.l 


ik.G 


16.3 


6.0 


ik.k 


32.3 


!+5.1 


8.7 


26.5 


i+1.1 


19.8 


3.8 


15.8 


i+6.1 


30.k 


12.7 


15.5 


2I+.3 


17.5 


10.8 


16.9 


25. u 


22.2 


12.1 


■ 8.4 


lk.7 


11.0 


15.2 


8.9 ■ 


6.5 


k.G 


13.7 


8.2 


7.5 


7.8 


16. 9 


13.1 


7.3 


2.7 


8.8 


lk.7 • 


33.1 


28.6 


6.5 


15. u 


31.9 


20.1+ 


IS.;- 


13.5 


11.7 


7.h 
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Section VI: In-Service Education 



Your Current Priority 



IN-SERVICE EDUCATION; PRIORITY OP Not 
NEED FOR YOUR PROGRAM TO FIND OR Appli- 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS TO: cable 

1. find out staff needs for 

service education 2.1 

2. motivate staff participation in 
in-service education 2.U 

3. evaluate in-service education 
programs 2.8 

Use the following activities as part 
of the in-service education effort : 

k. local workshops 2.2 

5. work in the classroom of a more 
experienced teacher ^.k 

6. participation in curriculum 
development 2.7 

7. coaching of less experienced staff ?.3 

8. state and regional education 



Low Medium High Highest 

P riority Priority Priority Prlorit 



9.2 
13.6 

9.9 

9.3 

17.2 

6.9 
15.6 



29.6 
2U.9 
.32.6 



25.0 
33.9 

33.1 
37.6 



erJc 



37.7 21,k 

hi.o 18.2 



1+0.2 

ho.7 

3^.0 

kk.2 
3^.2 



lk.5 

22.9 
9.6 

13.1 
7.2 





programs 


2.7 


13.0 


30.2 


39.6 


l4.5 


9. 


college and university courses 


5.6 


25.1 


28.1 


30.3 


10.9 


10. 


other activity (specify: ) 


78.0 


2.5 


6.8 


k.2 


8.5 




Provide in-service education 


for: 










11. 


teachers 


1.2 


5.2 


12.9 


37.6 


1+3.1 


12. 


paraprofessionals 


12.0 


9.U 


23.h 


35.5 


21.8 


13. 


. counselors 


12.1 


11.7 


2k.7 


33.7 


17.8 


Ik. 


supervisors 


l.h 


13.0 


23. h 


36.5 


19.7 
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Secbiori VI: In-Service Kducation (Cont.) 



Your Current: Priority 



18.5* 



IN-SERVICE EDUCATION: PJitORITY O!'' 
NEED F'OR YOllR PROGI^vi TO FIND OR 
DEMONSmTE MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS TO: 


Not 

Appli- 
cable 


Low ■ 
Priority 


Medium 
Priority 


High 
Priority 


Highes 
Priori 




Provide in-service education 
concerning: 










15. 


adult learning and development 


1-7 


5.7 


23.6 


iv2.5 


26.k 


16. 


understanding the student 
population 


2.6 


10.8 


31.3 


39.8 




-17. 


in s 1, r uc I. i 0 1 la I me t. h od s 


1.7 




^) ' > 




0 -J 'J 


18. 


inst.ruol.i<.)Mal mal.orialij (.■ielcct.i.rij 
adapting, and lisIiu.;) 


r 

i:U 


'^.8 








19. 


use of instructional tecVmology 
(e.g., audio-visual equipment, 


P Q 


13.7 




33.7 


12. 1 


20. 


diagnosis of student learning 
needs 


1.1 


3.5 


17.2 




35.0 


21. 


evaluation of student achievement 


i.k 


3.7 


on C 


) 1 r7 r7 


trl.b 


22. 


working with aides and volunteers 


9.7 


15.0 


38.3 


30.5 




23. 


teaching "coping" skills (e.g.^ 
how to apply for* a joh) 


2.1 


10.0 


3':i.5 


39.8 


12.6 


2k. 


counseling st.udents 


2.7 


10.1 


28.7 


J+3.5 




25. 


other (specify: ) 




k.o 


3.0 


5.0 


2.0 
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Section VII: Instruction 



Your C^irreiit Priority 



INSTRUCTION: PRIORITY OF NEED FOR 



Not 



YOUR PROGRAM TO FIND OR DEMONSITIATE 
MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS TO: 


Appli- 
cable 


Low 
Priority 


Medium 
Priority 


High 
Priority 


Highest 
Priorit 


1. 


orient new students to program 


1.6 


10.6 




39.5 


ik.O 


2. 


diagnose student learning needs 


0.6 




15.4 


I.I- \. 


33.8 


3. 


prescribe learning activities to 
meet individual needs 


0.7 


2.8 


13.3 




38.9 


k. 


foster student participation in 
setting objectives and evaluating 
learning activities 


1.0 


6.5 


29.k 


ill- o 

45.8 


17.^ 


5. 


increase student motivation 




5.2 


13.9 


k7,2 


33.3 


6. 


build student self-confidence 


0.3 


2.8 


11^.3 




32.9 


7, 


teach "coping" skills (e.g.j how 
to apply for a job) 


1.1 


7.9 


35.8 


U0.9 


ill. 2 


8. 


evaluate student tiroffress 


0.8 


5.5 


31.5 




16.8 


17 8* Q 




1.2 


3.i| 


13.9 


3^.0 


hi. 3 


1 0 


minTniT7P r^i 5?Tn'n'h'i on diip to 

continuous enrollment of new 
students 


U.8 


20.1 


35.2 


28.3 


11.5 


11. 


use ABE teachers to counsel 
' students 




15.1- 


32.5 


U0.6 


9.h 


12. 


place students in jobs or training 
programs 


6.1 


lU.5 


25. l^ 


3^.9 


19.0 


13 • 


evaluate instructional program 


i.U 


5.1 


26.7 


k6,6 


20.2 


Ik. 


use methods appropriate to adults 


0.8 


6.6 


18.1 


kh.k 


30.1 


15. 


key curriculum to behavioral 
objectives 


2.0 


9.5 


28.2 


ho.9 


I9.h 
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Your Current Priority 



INSTOUCTION: PRIORITY OF NKltlD KOR 
YOUR PROCUyVM TO FIND OR DEMONGTRATO 
MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS TO: 



Use the following in the 
instructional process ; 

16. paraprofessionals in instruc- 



Mot 
Appli- 
cable 



Low Medium High Highest 
Priority I^iority Priority P riority 





tional roles 


12.6 . 


16.6 


36.9 


27.0 


6.8 


17. 


small group instruction 


1.9 


9.8 


3T.5 


38.1 


18.6 


18. 


programmed materials 


2.5 


1I+.6 


31.2 


37.7 


lU.O 


19. 


learning laboratory- 


5.9 


13. k 


31.^ 


33.1 


16.2 


20. 


educational television 


16.7 


26.6 


35.9 


16.1 


h.7 


21. 


other instructional technology 
(e.g., controlled reader, Aud-X) 


6.f. 


19.0 


30. 6 


28. Y ^ 


7.0 


22. 


home instruction 


17.6 


2';. 6 


31.7 


18.3 


6.8 


23. 


out-of -classroom experiences 
e.g. , field trips 


11.0 


21.8 . 


3^.3 


26.6 


6.2 


2k. 


simulated learning situations 
e.g., role playing, games 


6.3 


22. 


3h.k 


28.3 


8.6 


25. 


other (specify: ) 


81.2 


5.9 


5.9 


i^.o 


3.0 



o 
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Section VJII: Instructional Materials 



Your Current Priority 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: PRIORITY OF Not 
WEED fOR YOUR PROGRAM TO FIND OR Appli- 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS TO: cable 



Low Medium High 
Priority Priority Priority 



1. 


identify and locate instructional 
materials 


1.0 


10.8 


31. 


37.7 


19.1 


2. 


provide dependable information on 
quality and applicability of 
instructional materials 


1.4 


7.1 


25 .o 


-I 


dl.O 


3. 


adapt materials for local use 


.1.5 


9.0 


27.9 


44.9 


16.7 




develop new materials locally for 
local use 


2.6 


13.2 


30.7 


36.3 


17.2 


5. 


other (specify: ) 

Develop more effective adult 


77.5 
oriented 


5.9 

materials 




5.9 


5.9 




for instruction in: 












6. 


beginning reading (levels 1-3) 


1.0 


9.7 


19.9 


37. i+ 


32.1 


7. 


intermediate reading (levels 


.0.6 


7.1 


23.il 


U5.2 


23.7 


8. 


advanced reading (levels 7-8) 


1.7 


9.3 


30.6 


36.3 


22.1 


9- 


beginning mathematics (levels 1-3) 


1.7 


11.3 


29. i+ 


39.1 


18.5 


10. 


intermediate mathematics (levels U-6) 1.6 


9.2 


31.5 


1+1.6 


16.1 


11. 


advanced mathematics (levels 7-8) 


2.2 


12.2 


32. 


35.7 


17.6 


12. 


consumer education 


2.1 


8.1 


25.3 


l|2.0 


22. k 


13. 


health education 


2.9 


11.9 


3k. 0 


36.9 


Ik.k 


Ik. 


family life education 


3.1 


11.3 


29.k 


37.2 


19.0 


15. 


"coping" skills (e.g.^ how to apply 
for a job) 


2.k 


11. U 


30.5 


38.9 


16.8 


16. 


civics 


2.7 


13.5 


U3.2 


33.7 


6.8 


17. 


ethnic heritage 


6.9 


20.0 


U2.2 


25.0 


5.9. 


18. 


English as a Second Language 


2k.k 


15.5 


17.2 


25.k 


17.5 


19. 


otlier (specify: ) 


75.7 


1.9 


■ 3.7 


8.h 


10.3 
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APPENDIX II-C 
L-ACSIMILE OF TEACHER QUESTIOMAIRE: MARGINALS 

The following pages are facsimile reproductions of the questionnaire 
sent to teachers. 

For every item, the percentages of teachers who assigned each priority 
or who indicated that; tlie item was inapplicable are recorded. Non-respondents 
are excluded from ilie percentages. 

Kor every section, respondents were instructed to check the number of 
the ONI'] item which was their single hi^^;hest (TOP) priority. Where 12.5% or 
more of teachers concurred in nominating an item as the single TOP priority 
item in that section, this is reported here by an asterisk next to the item 
number. The percent of teachers so nominating the item is given to the left 
of the asterisk. 
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Section I: General Priorities 



Your Current Priority 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU FEEL Not 

FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR DEMONSTRATE Appli- 

m^K RFFl^HTTVE PROGRAlvI PRACTICE IN cable 
EACH OF THESE PROGRAM AREAS: 



Low Medium High Highe, 

Priority Priority Priority Prior: 



28. 1. 


recruitment 


5.2 


10.0 


19.8 


29.3 


35.7 


2. 


in-service education 


2.0 




30.7 


39.5 


lh,k 


19.1* 3. 


instruction 


0.8 


7.5 


17.0 


39.6 


35.1 


25.6* h. 


instructional materials 


0.5 


h.9 


16.0 


38.9 


39.7 


5. 


use of i)araprofessionals 


10.2 


2k.6 


33.3 


25.3 


6.7 


6. 


counseling 


1+.6 


16. 9 


29.7 


3'+.5 


IU.3 


7. 


learning labs 


e.k 


17.0 


26.0 


32:7 


17.9 
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PRIORITY OF" NEED YOU FKEL 

FOR PRaiECTS TO, FIND OR ' Not 
DliMONSTM'L'E MORE EPFEC- Appli- 
TIVK WAYS FOl^ TICACHERS 'I'O ; cable 

1. orient new studeuLs 

to program 2.9 

2. diagnose student 

•learning needs 0.7 

11.8* 3. prescribe learning 
activities to meet 
individual needs 0,9 

k. foster student parti- 
cipation in setting 
learning objectives 1.7 

5. foster student parti- 
cipation in evaluat.in;'; 
learning activities 1.9 

6. increase student moti- 
vation 1.9 

7. build student self- 
confident 0.2 

8. evaluate student 

progress 1.0 

9. minimize disruption 
due to continuous 
enrollment of new 10. ^1- 
students 

10. minimize disruption 
due to student ab- 
sences 8,3 

11. counsel students in 
academic or personal 

matters 5.7 

12. promote student 
placement in jobs 
or training pro- 
grams 13.1 



Your Current Priority 



Low Medium High Highest 

Priority Priority Priority Priority 



20.3 

k.2 

lU.3 

12. k 
8.7 
2.U 

9.7 

23.7 



17.7 



15.6 



10.7 



33.h 
19.1 

lk.6 

28.0 

29.8 
15.8 
lU.5 
29.1 



29.0 



27.7 



3^.2 



22.1 



29.h 

ko.k 

37.7 

1+2.0 

h2.'( 
30.8 

39.9 
i+6.8 

22.2 

31.8 
28.7 

26. k 



Ik.l 
3^.3 

it2.5 

Ih.o 

13.1 
3^.8 
U3.0 
13.3 

lh.7 

lk.6 
15.8 

27.8 
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Section 11: Instruction (Continued) 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU FEEL 
FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFEC - 
TIVE WAYS FOR TEACHERS TO ; 

13. refer students for 

needed social services 

ik, evaluate instruc- 



Not 
Appli- 
cable 



11.7 



Your Current Priority 

Low Medium High Highest 
Priority Priority Priority Priority 



17, h 



27.9 



30.5 



12, k 





tional program 


1.2 




29.1 


43.9 


15.: 


15. 


foster student social- 
ization 


lU, 0 


31.3 


33-7 


19.7 


5.. 


16. 


key curriculum to 
behavioral objectives 


6.5 


2U.6 


30.8 


28.2 


9.9 


PRIORITY OF NEED YOU FEEL 
FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE WAYS TO TEACH: 












17. 


beginning reading 
(1 - 3) 


12.2 


9.1 


17.2 


2h.9 


36.6 


18. 


intermediate reading 
- 6) 


10.5 




16.3 


i^l.l 


2k, k 


19. 


advanced reading 

(7-8) 


9.2 


7.5 


23.8 


36.3 


23.1 


20. 


writing skills 


5.3 . 


8,k 


25.1 




20.1 


21. 


speaking and listening 
skills 


2.1^ 


7.1 


20.0 


'41.2 


29-3 


22. 


computational skills 


5.3 


6.7 


26.k 


lt2.0 


19.7 


23. 


consumer education 


8.6 


8.2 


28.1 


37 > 2 


18.0 


24. 


health education 


10.0 


13.2 


29.2 


3U.4 


13.2 


25. 


family life education 


10.5 


12.k 


30.8 


29.8 


16.5 


26. 


civic skills 


7.7 


11.1 


35.8 


33.2 


12.3 
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Section II: Instruction (Continued) 



PRIORITY OV NEED YOU FEEL 
FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFEC- > 
TIVE WAYS TO TEACH: 

27. "coping" skills (e.g., 
how to apply for a 
job. 



Not 

Appli- 

cable 



7.k 



Your Current Priority 



Low 
Priority 



9.0 



Medium High Highest 
Priority Priority Priority 



21.6 



3^.0 



28.0 



28. 


ethnic heritage 


16.8 


22.9 


30.2 


19.7 


10.5 


29. 


English as a Second 
Language 


30.5 


9.1+ 


15.6 


20.0 


2!+. 5 


30. 


other (specify) 


66.3 


1.1 


U.2 


13.7- 


lk.7 


PRIORITY OF NEED YOU FEEL 
FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE WAYS FOR TEACHERS 
TO USE: 












31. 


paraprofessionals in 
instructional roles 


16. 3 


22.1 


29.9 


25.3 


6.3 


32. 


pairs or small groups of 
students to practice 
skills 


^+.3 


16.8 


33.3 


32.9 


12,7 


33. 


small groups to engage 
in problem solving 


5.5 


18.5 


31.2 ■ 


3^.1 


10.8 


3h. 


individual tutoring 


3.2 


11.9 


2I+.0 


3h.o 


26.9 


35. 


self -instruction 


1.7 


15.0 


25.6 


ko.6 


17.1 


36. 


team teaching 


20.1 


15.3 


28.k 


25.2 


10.9 


37. 


resource persons from 
the community 


9.2 


17.1+ 


30.2 


29.5 


13.8 


38.. 


programmed materials 


3.1 


12.0 


26.5 


3h.^ 


23.9 


39. 


learning laboratory 


8.? 


lU.O 


23. U 


33.3 


21.0 


ko. 


educational television 


;a.o 


21.5 


25.8 


20.5 


11.1 


hi. 


other instructional 


10.2 


17.1 


28.5 


30.2 


13.9 
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Section II: Instruction (Continued) 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU FEEL 
FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE WAYS FOR TEACHERS TO 
USE: 

k2. home instruction 

^3* out-of-classroom ex- 
periences (e.g., 
field trips) 

Uk. simulated learning 

situations (e.g, role 
playing, games) 

U5. other (specify) 



Not 

Appli- 
cable 



19.9 
17.8 

16.1 
76.3 



Your Current Priority 



Low Medium High 

Priority Priority Priority 



21.1 

20.9 

2k.l 

■ 0 



28.7 

26. If 

26.0 
6.8 



20. k 

23.6 

21.9 
10.2 



Highest 
Priority 

9.8 



11.3 

11.8 

6,8 



AFTER assigning a priority rating to each of the items above, please make a 
checkmark in from of the ONE item in Section II which is your HIGHEST PRIORITY 
for an experimental or demonstration project concerning instruction . 
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Section III: In-service Education 



Your Current Priority 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU 
FEEL FOR PROJECTS TO 
FIND. OR DSMONSIMTE 
MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS TO: 


Not 

Appli- 
cable 


Low 
Priority 


Medium 
Priority 


High 
Priority 


Highes 
Priori" 


1. 


find out the need of 
potential participants 


3.1 


6.2 


16.9 


37.8 


36.1 


2. 


plan the content of the 
in-service program 


1+.6 


U.O 


2U.9 




19.2 


3. 


design the format of 
the in-service program 


k.l 


IU.3 


3^.2 


33.7 


13.6 


U. 


avoid content duplica- 
tion among in-service 
programs which you at- 
tend. 


5.3 


1 Ii r\ 
I'l-.O 




Ol ft 

31.0 


23.4 


5. 


select instructors for 
the in-service program 


1.1 


IU.9 


25.5 


33.5 


18.3 


6. 


train instructors for 
the in-service program 


7.5 


13.9 


26.0 


32.9 


19.7 


7. 


schedule in-service 
education activities 


6.7 


lU.5 


30.U 


32.8 


15.7 


8. 


re-imburse or other- 
wise reward partici- 
■nanhj? 


9.3 


16.0 


26.0 


26.3 


22. U 


9. 


follow up after the formal 
in-service program 


6.0 


10.6 


26.3 


30.2 


lo . 0 


10. 


evaluate t}ie in- 
service program 


6.0 


11.6 


21.7 


39.1 


21.5 


u. 


train teachers 


7.7 


8.7 


20.3 


31.2 


32.0 


12. 


train paraprofessional 


13.9 




22.5 


29.7 


19.- 


13. 


train supervisors 


13.3 


15.U 


22.7 


28.7 




Ik. 


train counselors 


15. it 


13.2 


20.7 


30.5 
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Section III: In-Service Education (Continued) 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU FEEL 

FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR Not 

DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFEC- Appli- 

TIVE W AYS TO USE: cable 

15. local workshops 5.7 

16. work in the class- 
room of a more ex- 
perienced teacher 10. h 

17. participation in 
curriculum develop- 
ment 5.0 

18. coaching of less 
experienced staff 10.3 

19. state and regional 
education program 8.7 

20. college and univer- 
sity courses 8.3 

21. independent study; 

self -instruction 5f9 

22. other activity 

(specify) 6k.& 



Your Current Priority 

Low Medium High Highest 

Priority Priority Priority Priority 



13.^ 
16.7 

13.0 

19.1 
18.6 
17.2 
16.1 
8.8 



27.7 
28.0 

2U.3 

3^.3 
26.7 
25.8 

30.9 
12.1 



32.7 

31-3 

39.1 
26.U 

31.3 
31.6 
32.1 
7.7 



20.5 

13.6 

18.5 
9.8 
lk.8 
17.2 

15.1 
6.6 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU FEEL 
FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE I N-SERVICE PROGRAM • 
CONCERNING: 

23. ABE program ob- 2.8 I5.3 

jectives, current 
operations 

2k, adult learning- and 1-5 5.5 

development ■ 

25. phil osophy of adult 3.0 18.6 

education 



30.0 



2U.8 



37.8 IU.3 



1+2.8 25.5 



30.7 33.9 13.8 
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Section III: In-Service Education (Continued) 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU FEEL 
FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFEC - 
TIVE IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 
CONCERNING: 

26. understanding the 



Not 
Appli- 
cable 



Your Current Priority 

Low Medium High Highest 

1-xiority Priority Priority Priority 



29. 



31. 
32. 



35. 



student "DODulation 


2.8 


15.8 


26.8 


•^2.8 


22.0 


methods of instruc- 
tion 


1.0 


5.8 


18.1 




37.2 


instructional mate- 
adapting and using) 


0.8 


1+.8 


ll+.O 


38.0 


1+2.5 

1 


use of instructional 
technology (e.g., 

audio visual equip- 

fM^vi't* r^#^n"f*v#An Hon 
uieiiu, v.'un-oroxxc;ci 

Reader, Aud-X) 


3.3 


• 

10.0 


25.0 


35.3 


26.5 


diagnosis of student 
learning needs 


1.0 


7.5 


11+.1+ 


35.1 


1+2.0 


ST/Ucienu prograui 
description 


2.5 


12,3. 


1+2.1 


3I+.I 


9.0 


evaluation of student 
achievement 


0.7 


8.0 


27.6 


1+5.5 


18.2 


building student self- 
confidence 


0.7 


1+.7 


15.3 


3I+.2 


1+5.0 


working with aides 
and volunteers 


11.1+ 


21.1+ 


32.8 


2!+. 6 


9.7 


use of learning lab 


11.1+ 


15.1+ 


2I+.8 


32.0 


16.1+ 


selecting methods 
appropriate for 
individual students 


1.0 


5.5 


13.5 


39.8 


1+0.3 


selecting objectives 
appropriate for in- 
dividual students 


1.8 


7.3 


18.0 


1+0.3 


32.8 
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Section III: In-Service Education (Continued) 

Your Current Priority 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU FEEL 
FOR PRaiECTS TO FIND OR 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFEC - 
TIVE I N-SERVICE PROGRAMS 
CONCERNING: 

38. counseling students 
in academic or per- 



Not 

Appli- 

cable 



Low Medium High Highest 
Priority Priority Priority Priority 





sonal matters 


5.5 


13.5 


28.6 


3h.6 


17.8 


39. 


promoting student 
placement in jobs 
or training programs 


ll+.l 


10.1 


21.1 


30.2 


2I+.6 


1+0. 


referring students 
for needed social 
service 


13.0 


1I+.2 


30.9 


27.9 


ll+.O 




student recruitment 


6.1+ 


7.6 


19.7 


26.1+ 


39.9 


k2. 


student retention 


8.6 


8.1 


19.7 


26.8 


36.9 




improving teacher- 
student relations 


5.5 


18.7 


27.2 


28.7 


20.0 


kk. 


improving staff re- 
lations 


12.5 


2I+.8 


2I+.8 


26.1 


11.8 


PRIORITY OF NEED YOU FEEL 
FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
ON HOW TO TEACH: 












k3. 


beginning reading 
(1-3) 


10.8 


12.0 


13.9 


26.7 


36.7 


U6. 


intermediate reading 
(h - 6) 


8.9 


7.7 


19.3 


■'+2-.2 


22.0 


hi. 


advanced reading 
(7 - 8) 


8.0 


9.3 


23.8 


37.0 


22.0 


U8. 


computational skills 


5.7 


7.9 


26.5 


39.6 


20.3 


h9. 


consumer education 


8.1+ 


9.7 


31.5 


33.0 


17.1+ 


50. 


health education 


8.8 


15.1+ 


30.6 


32.6 


12.5 


51. 


family life education 


9.9 


15.6 


29.2 


30.2 


15.1 
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Section Ifl: In-Service lii'diicabion (Continued) 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOQ FEEL 
FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFEC - 
TIVE IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
ON HOW TO TEACH: 



52. ethnic heritage 

53. civic skills 

^h. "coping" skills 
(e.g. , how to 
apply for a j ob ) 



iiiiglish as a 
Second Language 



55. 

56. other (specify) 



Not 
Appli- 
cable 

17.5 
9.7 



Your Current Priority 



Low Medium High Highest 

Priority Priority Priority Priority 



23.9 
lh.2 



7.2 10.2 



29.1 10,1 



27.7 
30.9 



67.9 



2.5 



Ik. 8 



6.2 



22.9 
33.2 



21.6 . 35.5 



22. ^ 



16.0 



8.0 
12.0 

25.6 
23.6 
7.U 



AFTER assigning a priority ratin,^.; to each of the items above, please place a 
check mark in front of the ONE item in Section III which is your HIGHEST priority 
for an experimental or demonstration project concerned with In-Service Education^ 



\ 
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Section IV: Counseling 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU 
FEEL FOR PROJECTS TO 
FIND OR DEOMSTRATE 
MORE EFFECTIVE WAY TO: 

12.8*1. " oriient new student 
to program 

2. provide academic 
counseling for 
students 

3. provide personal 
counseling for 
students 

k. refer students who 
need social services 

5. provide vocational 
counseling for 
students 

6. refer students who 
need placement 
services 

12.8* 7. place students in 
jobs or training 
program 

8. develop more effective 
working relations with 
other agencies serving 
the student population 

9. use professional coun- 
selors to provide coun- 
seling 

3.0. use teachers to provide 
counseling services 

U. develop more effective 
working realtions a- 
mong ABE staff members 
who provide counseling 
services 



Not Your Current Priority 

Applic- 

cable Priority Priority Priority 



3.2 15.7 



1^.7 11.9 



5.5 13.9 



7.0 17.5 



7.h 11.9 



7.9 13.2 



11.8 12.3 



7.7 10.9 



8.5 17.0 



7.0 20.9 



29.2 



31.8 



29.9 



31.8 



23.0 



28.3 



19.8 



25.1 



27.9 



31.7 



30.7 



33.1 



31.8 



31.3 



36.6 



3^.0 



30.1 



33.5 



25.9 



29.9 



Priority 
21.2 

18.9 
12.3 

21.0 

16.6 

26.1 

22.8 

20.7 
10.5 



12.5 i6.: 



27.6 



32.1 



11.3 
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Section IV: Counseling 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU 
FEEL FOR PROJECTS TO 
FIND OR DEMONSTRATE 
MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS TO: 



Wot 
Appli- 
cable 



Your Current Priority 

Low Medium High Highest 

Priority Priority Priority Priority 



12. 
23.8*13. 

lU. 

15. 



utilize group counseling 


13.7 


20.3 


3h.h 


22.3 


9.h 


follow up on drop ont,g 


'j.l 




18.9 


37.7 


30.9 


keep student personnel 




23.2 


28. if 


29.2 


ik.Q 


records 












other (specify) 


73.5 


■ k.k 


l.h 


l.h 


l.h 



AFTER assigning a priority rating to each of' the items above 3 please place a 
check mark in front of the ONE item in Section IV which is your HIGHEST priority 
for an experimental or demonstration project concerned with Counseling , 
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Section V: In'structional Materials 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU 
FEEL FOR PROJECTS TO 
FIND OR DEMONSTRATE 
MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS TO: 

1. identify .and locate 
instructional materi- 
als 

2. provide ^dependable 
informsition on quality 
and applicability of 
instructional materials 

3. adapt materials for 
local use 

k, develop new materials 
locally for local use 

5. other, (specify) 



Not 
Appli- 
cable 

2.U 



2,0 



2.9 

2,2 
70.6 



Your Current Priority 

Low Medium High Highest 
Priority Pr'iority Priority Priority 



7.2 



5.h 



5.8 



23.9 



20.8 



23.1 



12.0 2i|.9 
k.k 7.h 



38.0 28.5 



ho. 3 



38.6 



31.5 



29.6 



30.1 30.8 
7.*^ 10.3 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU 
FEEL FOR PROJECTS TO DEVELOP 
MORE EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS IN: 

6. beginning reading 
(1 - 3) . 

7. * intermel5.atft reading 

8. advanced i^eading 

(7 - 8),; 



9. beginning* mat hematic's 
(1 - j^-^ . 

10. intermediate raa'the- 
matid[s (k ^- 6) 

11. advaiiced Si thematic s 
(7 -^|8) 

12. consumer education 



10.5 
9.3 
8.7 

11.5 
9.0 

9.0 
9.1 



9.2 
6.0 

7.h 
12.8 

9.3 

9.6 
10.1 



15.5 
19.1 

21.2 

22.6 

20.0 

2i|.8 
29.6 



2I1.7 

39.7 

29.6 

I1O.5 

28. 
30.9 



k6,l 
25.9 
28.3 
23.6 
21.3 

28.2 
20.3 
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Section V: Instructional Materials 



PRIORITY OF WEED YOU 
FEEL FOR PROJECTS TO Not 
FIND OR DEMONSTRATE Appli- 
MORE EFFECTIVE INSTRIJC- cable 
TIONAL MATERIALS IN: 

13. health education 9.8 

ih. family health edu- 
cation 10.5 

15. civic skills 9.O 

16. ethnic heritage 17.3 

17. ^'coping" skills (e.g., 
how to apply for a 

job) 7.8 

18. English as a Second 
Language 27.8 

19. other (specify) 

71.6 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU 
FEEL FOR PROJECTS TO 
DEVELOP MORE EFFECTIVE 
ADULT ORIENTED MATERIALS 



FOR USE BY: 

20. Blacks 28.9 

21* Mexican Americans 38.1 

22. Puerto Ricans 50.3 

23. Indians U8.7 
2h. Asians '49.7 

25. Urban adults 20.6 

26. Rural adults I7.O 

27. Migrants Uo.3 



Your Current Priority 
Priority Priority Priority Priority 



13.3 


30.7 


33.7 


12.6 


12,3 


32.5 


31.8 


13.0 


13.8 


33L.4 


33.9 


11.8 




of, Q 


01 


8 ^ 

u. p 


10.8 


2h.3 


32.3 


21+.8 


11.6 


ih.9 


19.7 


. 26.0 


2.5 


6.2 




12.3 


1? 2 


15 Q 


21.3 


21.8 




13.3 


16.9 


22.0 


13.7 


13.7 


12.1+ 


10.0 


12.3 


12.3 


13.1 


13.6 


IU.3 


ik.O 


IU.3 


7.7 


10. b • 


16.5 


31.2 


21.1 


8.9 


13.7 


32.9 


■27.6 


7.3 


II+.I+ 


20.9 


17.0 
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Section V: Instructional Materials (Continued) 

PRIORITY OF NEED YOU Your Current Priority 

FEEL FOR PROJECTS TO 



DEVELOP MORE EFFECTIVE 


Not 










ADULT ORIENTED MATERIALS 


Appli- 


Low 


' Medium 


High 


Highest 


FOR USE BY: 


cable 


Priority 


Priority 


Priority 


Priority 


28. Unemployed 


11.5 


6.2 


ik.q 


31.2 


37.2 


29. Least literate 


9.9 


7.7 


17.9 


30.9 


33.7 


30. Welfare recipients 


. 11.9 


6.3 


20.5 


31.1 


30.1 


31. Other group (specify) 














57.9 


3.3 


5.0 


5.8 


28.1 


AFTER- assigning a priority rating to each of the items above 


, please place a 


check mark in front of the 


ONE item in 


Section V which is your HIGHEST 


PRIORITY 



for a experimental and demonstration project concerning instructional materials . 
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Section VI: Paraprof es s ionals 

COMPLETE THIS SECTION ONLY IF 
YOUR ABE PROGRAM HAS PARA- 
PROFESSIONALS ON I'l'S STAFF. 



/ 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU FEEL 
FOR PROJECTS TO FIND OR 
DEMONSTRATE MORE EFFECTIVE Not 
WAYS TO USE PARAPROFESSION- Appli- 



Your Current Priority 
Low Medium High 



Highest 



AL FOR: 




rTioriuy 


rTiori uy 


Priority 


rxiori oy 


27.5^1. 


student recruitment 


R 1 

O. X 


1.1. 


on A 


oft R 


31.5 


2. 


student orientation 


7 R 


ill fl 


j^O 


■31 '3 

3 


-L? .0 


3. 


student follow-up 




H 1 






'^j. 3 


k. 


counseling 




22.5 


26.0 


26.0 


11.2 


22.2*5. 


instruction - 
tutorial 


6.2 


7.7 


21.5 


38.1 


26.5 




instruction - ' 
group work 


5.7 


8.7 


21+.7 


36.9 


2I+.O 


7. 


instruction - class 


8.8 


15.3 


26.1+ 


30.3 


19.2 


8. 


materials preparation 


5.U ■ 


11.2 


17.0 


37.8 


28.6 


9. 


child care 


25.3 


lU.U 


23.3 


21.1+ 


15.6 


10. other (specify) 
















7U.5 


1.8 


7.3 


9.1 


7.3 


AFTER assigning a priority rating to 


each of the 


items above 


, please place a 



check mark in front of the ONE item in this section which is your HIGHEST 
priority for an experimental or demonstration project concerned with para - 
professionals . 
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Section VII: Learning Labs 

COMPLETE THIS SECTION ONLY 
IF STUDENTS IN YOUR ABE 
PROGRAM RECEIVE ALL OR PART 
OF THEIR INSTRUCTION IN A 
LEARNING LAB. 



Section VII: Learning Labs 



Your Current Priority 



PRIORITY OP NEED YOU 
PEEL FOR PROJECTS TO 
FIND OR DEMONSTRATE 
MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS TO: 

1. use the learning lab 
to provide remedial 
work 

2, use the learning lab 
to provide practice 

3« use the learning lab 
to provide instruc- 
tional variety 



5. coordinate individual 
in the learning lab 
and group instruction, 
where primary emphasis 
is on individual work 

6, orient student in use 
of learning lab. 

7« prescribe appropriate 
learning program 

8. provide needed tutorial 
assistance in the lab 

9. ensure continuity and 
proper sequence in 
student learning 
activities 



10, provide group struc- 
tion when appropriate 



Not 
Appli- 
cable 

8.5 



8.1 



7.5 



U. coordinate work in the 11.2 
lab and classroom, Vhere 
primary emphasis is on 
classroom instruction 



8.9 



8.6 
7.0 
7.9 
7.'+ 



7.5 



Low Medium 
Priority Priority 



10.1 



7.6 



9.1 



9.0 



7.8 



12. k 
9.1 

13.2 
6.3 



7.5 



22.2 



27.0 



19.8 



23.1^ 



17.7 



21.0 
18.8 
21.1 
21.7 

26.7 



High Highest 
Priority Priority 

37.0 22.2 



38.1+ 



38.5 



36.2 



39.2 
32.8 
36.8 
31.7 



18.9 



25.1 



20.2 



kl.7 2k.O 



18.8 

32.3 
21.1 
32.8 



39.0 19.3 
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Section VII: Learning Labs (Continued) 



PRIORITY OF NEED YOU 
FEEL FOR PROJECTS TO 
.FIND OR DEMONSTRATE 
MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS TOt 



Not" 

Appli- 

cable 



Your Current Priority 

Low Medium High Highest 

Priority Priority Priority Priority 



11. schedule student 9.2 15-1 28.6 31.9 15.1 
activities in the 

learning lab . 

12. record student 6.3 12.0 30,9 3^.6 l6,2 
activities and 

achievement 

13- store and index 8.8 I5.5 2k. k 35-2 I6.I 

instructional 
materials avail- 
able in the learning 
lab 

ll^.S-^lU. keep materials in- 6.2 I3.8 23. 1 3U.U 22.6 

vent or y complete 
and up-to-date 

evaluate instructional 6.1 9-2 ^ 21.h 38.3 25.0 

effectiveness of lab 

16. other (specify) 62.2 8.1 8.1 5.^ 16.2 



AFTER assigning a priority rating to each of the items above , please place a 
check mark in front of the ONE item in this Section which is your HIGFIEST 
priority for an experimental or demonstration project concerned with learning 
labs . 

Program # 

(Please leave blank) 

If you would like a summary of the results of this survey, fill in your name 
and address below. 

Name 



zip 



